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Aotes. 
THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
(Continued from vi. 222.) 


Every week added new and distinguished names 
to the list of avowed contributors, while others no 
less able preferred to identify their communica- 
tions by pseudonyms or initials only. Thus, in 
the fourth number, appeared articles from the pens 
of Mr. Edward Hawkins, Mr. Singer, and the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott. 

It was my privilege to be acquainted for 
many years with the learned, frank, outspoken, 
and straightforward Kepeer of the Antiquities 
in the British Museum, who was possessed of 
i great variety of information on matters 
totally distinct from the department over which 
he presided with so much advantage. For in- 
stance, no man in England had so thorough an 
acquaintance with the history of caricature in this 
country ; and his collection of the works of our 
caricaturists was the most complete that had ever 
been formed. Many a pleasant morning have 
I passed in examining that collection; and it was 
my good fortune on one occasion to discover the 
point of a small satirical print in his possession, 
which had baffled the inquiries not only of Mr. 
Hawkins himself, but of the late Mr. John Wilson 
Croker and Lord Holland. The print I allude to 
is that described in the Third Series of “N. & Q.,” 
vol. ii. p. 401, and vol. x. p. 323. My success in 


this respect led him to challenge me to make fur- 
ther inquiries of a similar character, when baffled 
in his endeavours to discover and make a note of 
the point of any caricature ; for his collection was 
not only systematically catalogued, but carefully 
annotated, as all who had occasion to avail them- 
selves of the liberality with which he placed his 
portfolios at the service of his literary friends will 
testify. Mr. Wright, in his England under the 
House of Hanover, has paid a grateful tribute to 
Mr. Hawkins for the kindness with which he 
placed his large collections at his service. 

Upon the death of Mr. Hawkins the Trustees of 
the British Museum became the purchasers of his 
caricatures, and I may here record an act of great 
liberality on the part of Mr. Hawkins’s repre- 
sentatives which deserves to be made known. 
All those who have paid any attention to this class 
of satirical works must have experienced the diffi- 
culty of arranging them in chronological order 
from the grossness and indecency by which many 
of them are disfigured, and are compelled, if they 
desire to make their collections complete, to keep 
separately the most objectionable ones. Mr. Haw- 
kins adopted this very proper course ; a separate 
portfolio contained those caricatures which were 
most offensive, but many of which were among 
the most valuable (iisivrically) in his collection. 
Some two or three years after it had been deposited 
in the Museum, I fancied I had found a clue to 
one of these objectionable caricatures relating to 
a distinguished personage, and on my next visit 
to the British Museum visited the Print Room for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not I was 
right. To my surprise the print was not to be 
found. Mr. Reid had never seen it, and it was 
not until he had referred to Mr. Hawkins’s MS. 
satalogue, and found it duly recorded there, that 
he was satisfied that I had seen it in Mr. Hawkins’s 
possession. Two or three other references to the 
catalogue for prints of a similar character soon 
established the fact that the portion of Mr. Haw- 
kins’s collection to which they belonged had never 
reached the Museum. The fact was the portfolio 
containing them, having been kept separately from 
the rest, had been overlooked by the family, who, 
on being applied to, most handsomely handed it 
over to the Museum, although it hed never been 
seen by the gentleman who valued the collection, 
and who must have added a considerable sum to 
the estimated value if it had been submitted to 
his inspection. 

The name of Samuel Weller Singer had for some 
years ceased to figure in literary journals, until Mr. 
Singer was induced to emerge from his pleasant 
library at Mickleham, and give the world, in 
“N. & Q.,” some of the fruits of his long 
literary leisure; for, as he told me some weeks 
afterwards, when I met him at the publisher’s, 
“N. & Q.” had served to call him into a new 
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literary existence. Mr. Singer's History of Play- 
ing Cards, and many carefully superintended and 
well annotated editions of our older poets, had 
long before established his reputation as a scholar 
and an antiquary. But a glance at the titles of 
some thirty or forty various articles contributed by 
Mr. Singer to the first and second volumes— 
including, as they do, papers on curious points 
of Anglo-Saxon and early Teutonic literature, on 
Spanish literature, on Ulrich von Hutten and the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, on Early English 
writers, popular antiquities, and passages in Shak- 
speare—shows that the writer’s learning was as 
accurate as it was varied, and proves how important 
an addition he was to the list of contributors. I 
had met him originally at Mr. Douce’s, but since 
the death of my old friend, whose fortune Mr. 
Singer inherited, I had never seen him, and it was 
a very agreeable surprise to me when I found I 
had been the means of securing to the public some 
of the results of his long and well-directed studies. 
I am inclined to believe that had it not been for 
“N. & Q.” the lovers of Shakspeare would never 
have seen Mr, Singer’s most valuabie edition of 
their favourite poet. J. Troms. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST PUBLIC MEETING. 

In Buckle’s History of Civilization (vol. i. p. 394 
I find it asserted that “in 1769 there was held the 
first public meeting ever assembled in England, 
the first in which it was attempted to enlighten 
Englishmen respecting their political rights.” It 
is no doubt true that this form of political agita- 
tion became very common during the unpopular 
Grafton administration ; but the assertion that 
public meetings date their origin from this period 
is surely altogether wrong, and an example of that 
intense hostility to the laxdator temporis acti 
which on more than one occasion has led the 
accomplished author astray. I am inclined to 
think that a little research would atford proof that 
at no period of English history were political 
meetings absolutely unknown. But the public 
meeting in its modern form is unquestionably the 
birth of that memorable period of civil dudgeon 
which ushered in the civil wars. Every reader of 
the literature of that time will be familiar with 
the meetings for addressing the king or petitioning 
Parliament, held throughout the country in 1641-2, 
which appear to have differed but little from those 
of the present day, except that it was customary 
for every person present to sign the petition or 


resolutions. And these assemblies were declared 
legal, Clarendon expressly mentions that, owing 


to the attempted suppression of a meeting in 
Southwark (1641) by the Under Sheriff of Surrey, 
the House ordered that no proceedings were to be 
taken “upon any inquisition that might concern 


any persons who met together to subscribe a peti- 


tion to be preferred to that House” (Commong 
Journals, Dec. 13, 1641). “ After this,” says 
Clarendon, “all obstacles of the law were removed, 
and the people taught a way to assemble together 
in how tumultuous a manner soever” (/1istory, 
ed. Oxford, 1807, vol. ii. p. 525). The extent to 
which this was carried is well illustrated in the 
Memoirs of Nehemiah Wallington, particularly 
in the chapter “Of Petitions and the Manner of 
their Coming.” The Parliament, however, after- 
wards discouraged the practice, for the fifth head 
of the “ Declaration of the Army,” sent from St, 
Albans in June, 1647, begins, “ We desire that 
the right and freedom of the People to represent 
to the Parliament, by way of humble petition, 
their Grievances, may be cleared and vindicated ”; 
and in the New Chains Discovered (1648) of Col, 
Lilburne, it is alleged that the House had given 
“ private orders for seizing upon citizens and sol- 
diers at their meetings,” which he resents as “ the 
bitter fruit of the vilest and basest bondage that 
ever English men groan’d under.” Jt is worth 
notice that there is no allusion to the right of 
meeting in the proposed Republican constitution, 
entitled the “ Petition of Advice,” from which I 
infer that at this period the right was no longer 
a matter of dispute. 

One of the first acts passed after the Restoration 

13 Car. IT. cap. v.) was directed against “ tumul- 

tuous and disorderly preparing petitions,” and the 
preamble somewhat naively refers to them as 
“having been a great means of the late unhappy 
confusions and calamities of this nation.” By this 
Act it was made necessary to obtain the consent 
of three justices of the peace for any petition to 
which it was proposed to obtain upwards of twenty 
signatures. <A glance, however, at a file of news- 
papers of the first half of the last century, will 
show that this law did not prevent the holding of 
meetings to petition Parliament upon any subject 
which greatly agitated the public mind—notably 
the Excise Bill, and the laws relating to the 
woollen trade. 

With these precedents at hand, not dog up from 
musty archives, but lying, as it were, upon tie sur- 
face, it is difficult to account for Mr. Buckle’s 
statement. 

There are other assertions in the same chapter 
which also require revision. In the summary view 
of the state of literature, it is said that reviews 
were unknown before the accession of George IL, 
the fact being that at least three journals of this 
description were published during the reign of 
William C. Browse. 


NIAM-NIAM FOLK-LORE. 
The enclosed leaves from a note-book may be 
acceptable at this Christmastide :— 
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Tur “ Borrv,” an Arrican PLANCHETTE.— 

“ From the wood of the Sarcocephalus Russegeri, which 
they call ‘damma,’ a little four-legged stool is made, 
like the benches used by the women. The upper surface 
of this is rendered perfectly smooth. A block of wood 
of the same kind is then cut, of which one end is also 
made quite smooth. After having wetted the top of the 
stool with a drop or two of water, they grasp the block, 
and rub its smooth part backwards and forwards over 
the level surface with the same motion as if they were 
using a plane. If the wool should glide easily along, 
the conclusion is drawn that the undertaking in question 
will assuredly pros; er; but if,«n the other hand, the 
motion is obstructed, and the surfaces adhere together 
if, according to the Niam-niam expression, a score of 
men could not give free movement to the block—the 
warning is unmistakable that the adventure will prove 
a failure.”—Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, vol. ii. p. 32, 


“Karra,” tHE Macic Tuser.— 

“T also found a very peculiar creeper, with a double 
horny or finger-shaped tuber attached to the axils of the 
leaves, like the edible helmia, to which genus of plants 
it doubtless belongs. It is transplanted by the natives 
from the weods, and trained in the neighbourhood of the 
huts, and is known under the name of ‘ Karra.’ Among 
the Niam-nium these tubers are looked upon as a sort 
of charm, and it is believed that a good show of them 
upon the leaves is an infallible prediction of a prolific 
hunting season. It was, moreover, affirmed that if a 
huntsman wants to render his bow unerring in its capa- 
bilities, he has only to hold it in his hand while he 
‘slaughters’ one of the tubers over it, that is, takes 
a knife and cuts off the end and cuts it in pieces.”— 
Thid., vol. ii. p. 400. 


Avevuries rrom Cocks Hexs.— 

“There are other auguries common to the Niam-niam 
with various negro nations, and which are considered as 
of equal or still greater importance. An oily fluid, con- 
cocted from a red wood called ‘ bengye,’ is administered 
toahen. If the bird dies, there will be misfortune in 
war; if the bird survives, there will be victory. An- 
other mode of trying their foriune consists in seizing 
a cock, and ducking its head repeatedly under water 
until the creature is stiff and senseless. They then leave 
it to itself. If it should rally, they draw an omen that 
is favourable to their design; whilst if it should suc- 
cumb, they look for an adverse issue.” —JUid., vol. ii. p. 33. 


Cuarm to a 

“The turf-like Chlorophytum, with its variegated 
leaves of mingled white «nd green, is employed 
among the Niam-niam as a charm to detect a thief, 
much in the same way as the Canavalia ensiformis, 
known as the ‘overlook’ or horse-bean, is employed in 
Jamaica and Haiti, where it is sown in the negro planta- 
tions for that purpose.” —Jbid., p. 119. 

Tro. SATCHELL. 

Oak Village, N.W. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Nore on true Crex or “ Tue Tewrest.”— 


| proper bearing of “even” has been recognized. 
That any one’s labours should be refreshed by 
sweet thoughts of his mistress, is a fact to be 
generally assumed. But to understand “even” 
as bearing upon “refresh” would be somewhat 
contrary to such assumption. The word evidently 
points to “most busy” as qualifying “labours,” 
the meaning being, “ But these sweet thoughts do 
refresh even my most busy labours.” I would 
therefore remove the comma after “labours” and 
put it after “busy.” That would make it neces- 
sary to connect “lest,” in some way, with “ when 
I do it.” The verb “do” is a pro-verb, repre- 
senting the verb “ think” implied in “thoughts”; 


saying “when I think, or indulge in, sweet thoughts 
of my mistress.” Now the mode in which his 
most busy labours are refreshed by sweet thoughts 
of his mistress is indicated by “I forget,” that is, 
he is rendered oblivious to them. 

If the interpretation thus far is correct, there 
must be an idea veiled in “lest,” which reflects or 
points to “I forget,” as a consequence of “ when 


one letter, ¢ for 0. The word should be “lost,” 
in the sense of being completely absorbed in any- 
thing, and oblivious to all other things. Lady 
Macbeth says to her husband, “Be not lost so 
poorly in your thoughts.” 

The passage might be paraphrased thus: * But 
these sweet thoughts do refresh even my most 
busy labours, lost, as I am, to myself and to those 
labours, when I indulge in them.” 

I would punctuate as follows :— 

“ But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 

Most busy,—lost, when I do it.” 

Hiram Corson. 

The Cornell University. 


“ Kine Lear,” Act iv. se. 2, Il. 50-60 :— 
“ With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats. 


See thyself, devil.” 

Who is this “slayer”? Not France, for he is 
spoken of in the preceding line ; not Cornwall, for 
why should he be called Albany’s slayer? He is 
his confederate against France, notwithstanding 
the secret designs which may be planned on both 
sides against the brother-in-law ; and, finally, why 
should Albany, after these words of Goneril, be 
driven to the superlative and rather furious ex- 
pression, “ See thyself, devil”? There must have 
been said something horrid, something extraordi- 
narily unnatural, that drives this mild character to 
such an outburst of feeling ; and we cannot sup- 


“T forget : 
But these sweet thoughts, doe euen refresh my labours, 
Most busie lest, when I doe it.” 
Act iii, se. 1, 1.13, 14. | 
In the various solutions that have been proposed 


of this famous eruv, it does not appear that the 


pose that the other received reading, “ thy state,” 
should answer those questions. 

But let us look back to Act iii. se. 7, Il. 14-20: 
“ Cornwell. Where is the king? 

Oswald. My Lord of Gloster hath conveyed him hence: 
Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 


and the clause “when I do it” is a loose way of 


I do it.” That idea is revealed by the change of 
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Hot questrists after him, me‘ him at gate : 

Who, with some other of the lords dependants, 

Are gone with him towards Dover; where they boast 
To have well armed friends.” 

Goneril hears this, and, exaggerating and dress- 
ing it up, relates to her husband what she has 
heard, namely, that even her father begins threats; 
but a certain uncourteous feeling prevents her from 
ealling him “My father she says in a rather 
spiteful and contemptuous tone, “ This Lear.” 

Perhaps you will concede that an inarticulate 
and swift pronunciation of the words, “ this Lear,” 
might easily be exposed to a misunderstanding for 
“thy slayer.” And after Goneril has spoken so 
disdainfully of her father, it is not more than 
natural that Albany calls her a devil. 


Finally, let us not forget that “thy slayer” is | 


not elsewhere to be found in Shakspeare. 
F. A. 

Berlin. 

“Do witHaL” (5™ S. vi. 405.)—The under- 
signed ventures to suggest that those words ought 
to be printed thus: “I could not do with all.” 
So many honourable ladies sought his love that he 
could not pay court, or attention, to them all. He 


denying that attention which they required, they | 


fell sick and died. Maybe it is intended that the 
verb “do” should carry a meaning which may not 
appear on the pages of “N.&(.” Perhaps the 
above suggestion has been made by others ; if so, 
it is wholly unknown to, and, indeed, cannot now 
be found out by, R. & 


Much as I am pleased to acce pt the explanation 
of the phrase, “I could not help it,” it has some- 
times occurred to me that in the passage F, J. V. 
quotes from The Merchant of Venice the meaning 
is “I could not do with all,” i.e. Portia, she 
and Nerissa, “accoutred like young men,” finding 
“ How honourable ladies sought her love, which 
she denying, they fell sick and died,” meant to 
assign as the reason that she could not “do with 
all”; in other words, could not marry all. 

Davin Wortnersrooy, 


BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA. 

The following is a list of some of the works 
which may be advantageously consulted on the 
subject (see 5 vi. 449) :-— 

French. 

(Clément et l'Abbé de la Porte.) Anecdotes drama- 
tiques. Paris, 1775, 3 vols. sm. Svo. 

Annales dramatiques, ou Dictionnaire abrégé des 
Théitres, par une Suciété de Gens de Lettres, Paris, 
1809-12, 9 vols. 8vo. 

Beauchamps (de). Recherches sur les Thé:itres de 
France, depuis 1161. Paris, 1735, 4to. 

Bamassier (Jules). Les Auteurs dramatiques et la 
Comédie- Francaise & Paris aux et XVILL¢ Siécles. 
Paris, 1874, 12mo. 

(De la Porte et Chamfort.) Dictionnaire dramatique. 
Paris, 1776, 3 vols. 8vo. 
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(De Léris.) Dictionnaire portatif des Thé\tres. Paris, 
1763, sm. Svo 

Escudier (Marie et Léon), 
Paris, Dentu, 18mo. 

Etieune et Martainville. Histoire du ThéAtre Francais, 
depuis le Commencement de la Révolution jusqu’a }y 
Réunion générale. Paris, 1802, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Fournel (V.). Les Contemporains de Moliére. Paris. 
Didot, 3 vols. Svo. 

Gautier (Th.). Histoire de Art dramatique en France 
depuis vingt-cing ans. Paris, Hetzel, 185%, 6 vols. 18mo. 

Hlallays-Dabot. Histoire de la Censure théatrale. 
Paris, Dentu, 18mo. 

Houssaye (Ars¢ne). Princesses de Comédie et Déesses 
d Opéra. Paris, Furne et Jouvet, 8vo., plates. 

Lemazurier (P. D.). Galerie historique des Acteurs du 
Theatre Francois, depuis 1600 jusqu’é nos Jours. Paris, 
1810, 2 vols. Svo. 

Loire (L Anecdotes Théitrales. Paris, Dentu, 1Smo 

Parfait (Fréres). Histoire du Theatre Francois, depuis 
son Origine jusqu’en 1721. Paris, 1745-49, 15 vols. 12mo. 

Ricord ainé. Les Fustes de la Comédie Francaise, et 
portraits des plus célébres acteurs. Paris, 1821, 2 vols, 

Royer (A). ‘Histoire universe'le du Théatre, depuis 
les Origines jusyu’A Ja fin du XVIILI° Siécle. Paris, 
1869-70, 4 vols. Svo. 


Les Cantatrices célcbres, 


Ttalian. 

Allaci (Leone). Drammaturgia continuata sino all’ 
anno 1755. Venezis, 1755, 4to. 

Arteaga (Stef.). Le Revoluzioni del Teatro musicale 
italiano, della sua Origine fino al presente. Bologna, 
1785, 3 vola. Svo. 

Baretti (Gius.). Italian Library, containing an Account 
of the Lives and Works of the valuable Authors of Italy. 
London, 1757, 8vo. 

Haym (N. Fr.). Biblioteca italiana. _ Milano, 177], 
2 vols, 4to. i 

Hillebrand (K.). De la Comédie italienne, in Btud 
history ues et littéraives. Tome Etudes italien 
Paris, 1868, 18mo. 

Mazzuchelli (G. M.). Gli Scrittori d'Italia. Brescia, 

753 63, 6 vols. fol. 

Walker. Historical Memoir on the Italian Tragedy 
London, 1799, 4to. 

German. 

Clodius (H. Jonath.). bibliothece Iu- 
sori. Lipsia, 1761, 4to. 

Klein (J. L.). Geschichte des Dramas. 
1865-70, 8 vols. Svo. 

Lessing (G. E.). Hamburgische Dramaturgic. Leip- 
zig, 1856, 12mo. 

Schlegel (A. W.). Vorlesunzen iiber dramatischer 
Kunst und Literatur. Heidelberg, 1846, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Wolff (0. L. B.). Eneyelopiidie der deutschen National 
Literatur. Biographisch-Kritisches Lexicon deutscher 
Autoren, nebst Proben aus ihren Werken. Leipzig, 1835 
8 vols. 4to. 


Leipzig, 


Hesri GAUSSEROY. 
Ayr Academy. 


SPECIALISTS UPON BOOKS. 

It appears to me that an instructive book might 
be compiled with some such title as the above, 
the object being to collect from all quarters the 
opinions and critical dicta of men, distinguished in 
any line of study, upon other great authors in 
general literature, who have treated more or less 
fully upon the subjects to which the said specialists 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5 


) 


have devoted the study of a life. One is glad to 
hear that a noted metallurgist has passed a high 
encomitum on the scientific value of Swedenborg’s 
remarks on metals. I should like to know what a 
man of the calibre of John Hunter would have to 
say upon the medical value of Bishop Berkeley’s 
views on tar-water, as set forth in his Siris. Dr. 
Bucknill, or some medical writer, has called 
Coleridge “the poet’s poet.” The remark was 
made before in reference to Spenser; but it is 
interesting to get the record of a medical mind 
under the excitation of a poet’s work expressing 
its critical appreciation of value in poetry. One 
is pleased to have Prof. Martyn’s botanical com- 
mentary on the Georgics, &c., of Virgil, and Lord 
jacon’s comments on his profundity as a politician. 
[I was glad to find in Frank Buckland’s clever 
hook, Curiosities of Natural History, when treat- 
ing of frogs as barometers, that he quotes the line, 
“ Et veterem in limo ran cecinere querelam,” 
from the (eorgics, and adds his competent and 
valuable testimony to the high reputation of Virgil 
as “a good observer of nature.” In another place 
(p. 273), in treating of the barbel, which he calls 
“« regular fresh-water pig,” he compliments Hood 
for so aptly recording this grubbing propensity of 
the fish, styling him “that most observant of 
poets, Hood.” It would be charming to know 
what Cuvier thought of Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature; what Boyle thought of Paracelsus. One 
likes to see Pascal tackle Montaigne, criticizing 
his Reimonde de Sebonde. Or, if you could get 
Spinoza’s notions on the Talmud; or what Pales- 
trina thought of the song of birds, or of the music 
of the rhythm of Dante ; what Avicenna thought 
of Hindoo medicine, or of the pharmaceutics of 
Homer ; what Philo-Judeeus would have said to 
the cosmogony of Hesiod ; what Columbus judged 
of the astronomy and navigation of the ancients, 
which he so profoundly studied. It would be 
finer than turtle to an alderman to have a sharp 
cracksman’s commentary on Hotten’s last Slang 
Dictionary. It would be pleasant to get a timber- 
merchant’s notions about the forestry of Spenser ; 
or Mr. Hancock the jeweller’s views upon The 
Stones of Theophrastus, as commented by Sir 
J. Hill. 

I think enough is said already to show 
what a book might be made, and what splendid 
results and discovery might follow on, from bring- 
ing all the clear diamond light of now-hidden 
intellect in contact with the stores of precious 
treasure already gathered in the mine of know- 
ledge, but which remain in darkness because there 
is not enough of pure brain-light invited to make 
its objects stand out in colour and perspective as a 
landscape at noontide. Very much could be done 
very easily, and it is worth an effort. If there 
were many Frank Bucklands, it could be done 
quickly. C. A. Warp. 


Wes “ Toe Dencrap.”—It is well known 
that in the first and, so called, surreptitious edition 
of The Dunciad, printed in 1728, in part i. line 
115, occurs the passage — 

** A Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome, 

Well purg’d and worthy W—y, W—s, and BI—.” 
And that there might be no doubt who was meant, 
it was stated in The Key to the Dunciad, printed 
the same year, 

“ Page 7, line 116, Mr. Westly, Mr. Wats, Mr. Blome, 
Poets.” 

In the first authentic edition, 4to., 1729, this line 
was altered into— 

** Well purg'd and worthy Withers, Quarles, and Blome,” 
and the note is subjoined— 

“It was printed in the surreptitious editions W—ly, 
W—s, who were persons eminent for good life : the one 
[Sam. Wesley senior] writ the life of Christ in verse; the 
other [J. Watts} some valuable pieces in the lyrick kind 
on pious subjects. The line is here restor’d according to 
its original.” 

It is, however, to be observed that this correction 
was not made first in Pope’s authorized edition ; it 
was made, I believe, in the second surreptitious 
edition of 1728, certainly in the third edition of 
that year. If the correction was made by Pope, 
then it follows that he was a party to these so 
called surreptitious editions. That this was so is 
rendered still more probable by the fact that the 
line even as altered did not please Pope, for in 
later issues he altered it again into— 
“Well purg’d and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome.” 
On the assumption that the surreptitious editions 
were issued without the author's knowledge, it is 
hardly probable that the printer or publisher 
would have changed Wesley and Watts into 
“ Withers ” and “Quarles.” Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Damon and Pyth ias. by 
Richard Edwards (Ancient British Drama, i. 87), 
the two pages, Jacke and Wyll, quarrel, and 
Jacke says :— 

‘If you play Jacknapes in mocking my master and de- 
spising my face, 

Even here with a pantacle I will you disgrace ; 

And, though you have a far better face than J, 

Yet who is better man of us these two fists shall try.” 

Subsequently he says :— 

“Take this at the beginning,” 

to which Wyll replies :— 

“ Prayse well your winning : my panfacle is as readie as 
yours. 

The editor supposes that by “ pantacle” Jacke 

means pantofle, a slipper, and Nares writes to the 

same effect ; but this explanation can hardly be 

admitted. I would suggest that pantacle stands 

for pentacle, which properly is a magical figure 

having five angles, and is here jocularly used for 

the hand with its five fingers ; cp. the German, 
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einen Fiinf-thaler-schein auf das Gesicht schreiben. 
The change of ¢ into a before a liquid is common 
enough. I will cite only two instances : Nares 
gives franzie for phrensy, from Taylor, the Water- 
poet ; again, the title of one of Hey wood’s plays is 
The Fair Maide of the Exchange, with the Pleasant 
Humours of the Cripple of Fanchurch Street. 

Curious Erirarn.—In Crayford churchyard I 
found the following rather singular inscription on 
a head-stone set up by the parishioners in remem- 
brance of Peter Isnell. As I do not remember to 
have met with it in type, it may be worth pre- 
servation in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“ Here lieth the body of Peter Isnell (30 years clerk 
of this parish). He lived respected as a pious anda mirth- 
ful man, and died on his way to church to assist at a 
wedding, on the 3lst day of March, 1811, aged 70 years. 
The inhabitants of Crayford have raised this stone to 
his cheerful memory, and as a tribute to his long and 
faithful services. 

The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 

Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen. 

In his youth he was married, like other young men ; 

But his wife died one day, so he chaunted Amen. 

A second he took ; she departed, what then ! 

He married and buried a third, with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but then 

His voice was deep bass as he sung out Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 

So his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

But he lost all his wind after threescore and ten ; 

And here, with three wives, he waits till agen 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen.” 
ENILorac. 


Tue Ducness or Devonsuire.—I have before 
me “ The Passage of the Mountain Saint Gothard, 
a Poem, by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,” a 
finely printed quarto of 48 pages, 1802, with an 
accompanying French translation by M. l’Abbé de 
Lille, and an inserted portrait represented to me 
to be that of the authoress, but cut close, and 
therefore without the inscription it no doubt bore. 
It is an oval, seven by five and a half inches, re- 
presenting a lady seated before a pillar; small, 
thin side face looking to the left, in morning 
wrapper, her right hand resting on a book ; hair 
brushed back and tied with a ribbon, and a lock 
falling on each shoulder. 

I can trace no resemblance between the portrait 
and that of the abducted charmer lately bewitch- 
ing the town. Perhaps some one having an intact 
copy will say if this is really Georgiana, the 
authoress, and if she is, notwithstanding, identical 
with the beauty, but drawn probably by a less 
masterly hand than that of Gainsborough. 

J. O. 


Mr. Rosert Tuorntoy.—The following ac- 
count of a library of some splendour may not be 
uninteresting to your readers :— 

“* The splendid library of Mr. Robert Thornton, who 
lately failed in his gambling speculations in the funds, 


was not at Clapham Common, as has been stated in some 
of the papers, but was recently built at his house in 
Grafton Street; and it is not easy to describe the ex- 
cessive foppery with which his books were ornamented. 
The present is the age for i//ustrat/ng books, by fitting in 
all manner of prints and drawings analogous to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Thornton bestowed this embellishment in a 
way the most expensive. His Suelonivs, for example, 
he illustrated by having miniature portraits, in oil, by 
the best masters, of the Twelve Cwsars, framed and 
glazed, inlaid in one cover, while twelve of the principal 
Roman ladies, painted to match, were in the other, both 
guarded with crimson velvet. His bindings were all in 
the most sumptuous style, and many of them curious by 
their devices. His Johnston’s History of Highwaymen, 
for instance, was ornamented by the Count de Chaumont 
(an emigrant, who did not disdain to employ his talent, 
creditably for himself, in bookbinding during the exile of 
the noblesee) with emblems of the fate that robbers 
ought to come to, viz. the gallows, on the four corners !” 
—Edinburgh Annual Register, 1814, “Chronicle,” p. 
exxxi. 


Wituiam Grorce Brack. 


Tuer Istanp or Barnatrarta.—Every one knows 
that the island, to the governorship of which 
Sancho Panza was advanced by the favour of the 
duke, was called Barataria ; but it is not so well 
known that there is a place, I believe an island, 
on the coast of North America, State of Louisiana, 
of this name. The question arises, Was one of these 
places called after the other, and was the real 
Barataria so called in honour of the fictitious one? 
Cervantes says, in the translation I have :— 

“Sancho then, with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand inhabitants, which 
was one of the largest and best the duke had. They 
gave him to understand that it was called the Island of 
Barataria, either because Barataria was really the name 
of the place, or because he obtained the government of it 
at so cheap a rate”; 
and a translator’s note says, “ Barato is the adjee- 
tive opposed in Spanish to caro, dear, and is 
expressed by our word cheap.” I see that on 
October 10, 1814, Commodore Daniel Patterson 
addresses a letter from New Orleans to the Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Navy, acquainting him of the 
success of his expedition against the pirates of 
Barataria and the destruction of their establish- 
ment at the islands of Grandterre, Grand Isle, and 
Cheniere. Perhaps some American contributor 
can say how this place got its name. 

W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Ricut or Way.--There had always been a 
path through the churchyard of Walpole St. Peter, 
near Lynn Regis, and when the new church was 
built, in the time of Henry VI., the edifice ex- 
tended almost to the verge of the churchyard, 
thus obstructing the path. The parishioners being 
unwilling to give up their path, a vaulted way 
was constructed under the chancel, which caused 
the altar to be approached by ten steps. 

Rives. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 

*Ocre.”—The following passage is from the 
Spectator, November 11, 1876, p. 1876 :— 

“He hal reason to believe in the continued existence 

of the Aghors, or Ughors—Anglics Ogres—who live 
naked in the Kattiawar jungle, and are still cannibals, 
though devout Hindoos.”’ 
This etymology is worth a few words, I think- 
Is it new, or are these Ughors the old Hunnish or 
Tartar Ugrians, who appear under varying titles 
—Cutiguri, Utiguri, of old writers ; Uighurs of 
Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo; Hongrois or Oigours 
of Littré?) The traditional derivation was from 
this name, and possibly some case might be made 
out for it. 

“Two hordes of ‘ White’ Huns, called respectively 
Cutriguri and Utiguri, in all probability a fusion of 
Finns and Ugrians (Igours or Ogors), to the latter of 
whom and their terrible reputition in less barbarous 
countries we owe the familiar ‘ogres’ of our children’s 
story bouks.”—Curteis’s The Roman Emp re, p. 193. 


But the authorities are against this, and give 
reasons. Diez, Brachet, Littré, Wedgwood, all 
make ogre —ocrum—oreun, i.e. Latin Orcus, hell, 
personified, a god of the lower regions, hence a 
devil, a monster. The reason is plain ; the forms 
in the kindred Romance languages will not allow 
the traditional derivation for any form except the 
one word ogre of French and English, and a modern 
Spanish form oegro, while ercus accounts for all 
forms alike. There are one or two points on which 
a little more information is wanted. First, is 
there any ground for a connexion of the word with 
the Ugrians or Oigours? and if so, where is such 
an etymology first suggested? Did such an ideal 
etymology give the word its modern shape? 
Next, Littré quotes “ Anglo-Sax. ore, démon in- 
fernal,” from orcus, and it is in Bosworth — 
“1. hell; 2. a goblin.” Both correctly, no doubt. 
But is there not a mistake or confusion when 
Wedgwood quotes under ogre, from Drayton (from 
Nares) - 

“ Her marble-minded breast impregnable, rejects 

The ugly orks that for their lord the ocean woos ” ! 
This is like 

“The haunt of seals and orcs and seamews’ clang. 

Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 835. 

(res (say the notes) mentioned by Ariosto, Dray- 
ton, and Sylvester. Is not the fact that, the 
earlier word orc being lost (not in Strattmann), 
then in the sixteenth century a new ore from 
Italian, a revival of Lat. orea, comes in? This 
is not orcus at all, nor belonging to ogre, but 
is orex, Greek dpv€, a whale, as in Minshew orch, 
ork, “ whirlepoole, a monstrous fish.” Ore seems 
not to have become common in English ; and ogre 


is little noticed by the dictionaries. It is not in 
Minshew, nor in an early edition of Johnson, and 
not in Richardson. Lastly, Littré gives no very 
early instance in French, “son ogre de pére,” Vol- 
taire, 1740, of the father of Frederic II. What is 
the date of this plainly French word being used 
by English writers, and what the date of the use 
of it in French in this exact form? O. W. T. 


“Roma Veres ac Recens etriusque wdificiis ad eru- 
ditam cognitionem expositis. Auctore Alexandro Donato 
e Societate Jesu. Tertio edita ac multis in locis ne dum 
aucta, et castigatior reddita; verum etiam Figuris 
Aeneis illustrata. Rome ex officina Philippi Rubej. 
MDCLXVY. Superiorum permissu.” 

Iam anxious to obtain information, through the 
pages of “ N. & Q.,” as to the reputation and value 
of the above book. My copy is small 4to., bound, 
with gilt edges—a volume of some 500 pages. 


Waters cattep “ Leramra.”—In vol. i. of Sir 
T. D. Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue of Materials 
relating to the History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, p. 85, in an account of a MS. Bodl. “ De 
Sancto Kenedo Confessore, Joannes Anglicus in 
Sanctilogio suo de Sanctis Wallie et Scotia,” 
the first lines are quoted thus :—“ Est quedam 
terra, quie antiquitus Letamia, nunc autem Minor 
Britannia nuncupatur.” 

When and by whom was Wales called “ Le- 
tamia,” and what does the name mean ? 

I. 8. Leapam. 


Prince Evcexe’s Prarer.—In an old life of 
Prince Eugene I have seen a long prayer, said to 
have been a favourite with him, beginning thus, 
“QO my God, I believe in thee, do thon strengthen 
my faith”; and under the title of “ Prince 
Eugene’s Prayer” I have met with the same com- 
position in a modern English book of devotion. 
Now, a few years back I heard this prayer recited 
in « Roman Catholic church, and it is to be seen, 
with certain differences, in the Garden of the Soul 
32mo. ed., p. 99), in this instance entitled “ An 
Universal Prayer.” Did Prince Eugene compose 
the prayer, and has the Roman Catholic Church 
adopted it? or did the Prince take it from some 
existing book for his own purposes? In either 
case, has the prayer any further literary history ? 

E. E. A. 


Napotreon I.—Is there any full and reliable 
account, contemporary or other, of the reasons that 
led the first Napoleon to adopt the bees of Chil- 
deric as the symbols of his power? Was it merely 
an arbitrary whim of the Emperor, or was it dis- 
cussed at length with his ministers? Was it any- 
where referred to in print at the time? Was the 
choice announced in a decree? Were any reasons 
given but the simple fact of the discovery of the 
bees in the tomb of Childeric? Was this emblem 
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ever used, except on the imperial robes and the 
caparisons of the horses! HP. A. 


Hupipras.”—I have an edition 12mo., printed 
for D. Brown and others, 1720, in one vol., en- 
titled :— 

* Hudibras, in Three Parts, &c. 
which is added Annotations, &c. 
It has a fine portrait. The “ cuts,” some of which 
are on folding plates, are rude but not without 
character or humour. They seem clearly to have 
influenced Hogarth. I should be glad of any in- 
formation about this edition, which is not noted in 
Lowndes. Moy Tuomas. 

Garden House, Clement's Inn. 


With Additions. To 
Adorned with Cuts.” 


“Tur Critica History or Exciayp, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil, wherein the Errors of the Monkish Writers 
and others before the Reformation are Expos’d and 
Corrected and particular Notice is taken of The His- 
tory of the Grand Rebellion and Mr. Echard's History of 
England.” Second edition, London, two vols. Svo., 1726, 


Who was the author of the above?) Cornvn. 


Ox tHe Use or tue Worps “Svrerior” 
AND “Iyrerior.”—-Not knowing of any dic- 
tionary or grammar of sufficient authority, I ap- 
peal to the readers of “ N. & ().” for information 
as to the correct use of the words superior and 
inferior. Must they always be regarded as com- 
paratives, or can they be used as simple positive 
adjectives? Is it correct to say, for example, 
“The goods were of inferior quality,” or, more 
simply, “were inferior”? Can we say “very 
inferior,” or must we always put it, “ very much 
inferior”? It certainly would sound very odd to 
say “more inferior,” but one hears occasionally 
* most inferior.” Cc. O. B. 


Curious Inscription on A Toms,—The follow- 
ing is a copy of an inscription on a tomb which 
stands alone in a larch plantation four miles from 
Macclesfield, and about one-third of a mile from 
Gawsworth Church, in Cheshire :— 

** Stay, thou whom chance directs or ease persuades 

To seek the quiet of these sylvan shades ; 

Here undisturbed ond hid from vulgar eyes 

A wit, musician, poet, player, lies : 

A dancing-master, too, in grace he shone, 

And all the arts of opera were his own. 

In comedy well skilled, he drew Lord Flame, 

Acted the part, and gained himself the name ; 

Averse to strife, how oft he ’d gravely say 

These peaceful groves should shade his breathless clay, 

That when he rose again, laid here alone, 

No friend and he should quarrel! for a bone ; 

Thinking that, were some old lame gossip nigh, 

She possibly might take his leg or thigh.” 

When did Johnson live and die, and where did 
he carry on his various professions ? 
W. T. Hyarr. 

Enfield, N. 

(Samuel Johnson was a half-mad Cheshire dancing 


extravaganza, Hurlothrumbo (in which he played Lord 
Flame), was acted during thirty successive nights. The 
public got tired of piece and author. See, for full par- 
ticulars, Ormerod’s Cheshire ; Biog. Dramat. ; Genest’s 
History of the Drama, de. ; and Thespian Dict. The time 
of Juhnson’s death is not known, but before his decease 
he nearly killed a nervous lady by fright at his polite 
assurance that he should consider himself bound to pay 
her his first visit as a ghost.] 


Herarpic.—I desire to learn whose arms are 
the following ; they are stamped on a pair of cast 
iron fire-dogs, which were many years ago purchased 
out of an ancient farmhouse situated within four 
miles of Droitwich. Below the shields is ap- 
parently the date 1612 ; but as the dogs have been 
much injured by polishings, it might be 1622 or 
1632. The shield is party per pale, and the dexter 
half is again divided, “ per pale,” into two coats, 
i.c.,a chevron between three mullets, and on a 
bend two owls. There are, of course, no means of 
ascertaining the tinctures. The sinister of the 
shield is, A chevron between three garbs. The 
Finches of Rushock once owned the farm. Per- 
haps Mr. Grazeprook or Mr. Woopwarp will 
enlighten me. C. G. H. 


THe Famity or Pirerm.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what family of Pilgrim went to 
the West Indies? In Barbados, Government 
House is called Pilgrim, and I find a “ Thos. Pil- 
grim ” owned land in that island in 1638, and a 
“Thos. Pilgrim” lived there in 1680. Near St. 
Lucia was an island called Pilgrim, and also a hay, 
in 1722. Go. 


GittiAm Famity.—What are the arms borne 
by this family? Is it of Welsh or of Norman 
extraction ! J. P. 8. 


LANCASHIRE CLERGYMEN.—Information is re- 
quested about the following clergymen, who at the 
dates named held cures in Lancashire :—Thomas 
Hunter, 1701 : John Coulton, 1751 ; George Hol- 
den, 1766 ; William Bateson, 1781. 

H. Fisuwick, F.5.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


“ Factes.”—I shall be obliged by reference to 
passages in any of the classics in which the word 


facies is used to describe, not the features, face, 


or portrait, but the person, figure, or a statue of 
any hero, emperor, or divinity ; and similar re- 
ferences to passages in medieval writers in which 
this same word facies is used to describe a statue 
of the Virgin or an image of any saint. Tnera. 


Otp Soxc Boox.—I have an old song book 
which lacks the title-page, and all, if anything, 
before “ A Table of y® Songs.” It contains one 
hundred songs ; the first is * A Miser’s Song,” the 
last is “The Jilt.” Each song occupies a page, 


master of the first half of the last century. In 1729 his 


therefore there are one hundred pages in the book, 
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which also corresponds with “the Table.” The 
words are set to music, with generally music in 
addition for the flute or other instrument. The 
hook is printed from music plates, not type, and 
measures seven inches by five inches, being a sort 
of small quarto, or rather square octavo. I would 
wish much to know the title of my book, so that I 
may refer to the British Museum Catalogue, and 
consult their copy if they have one. Can any 
reader help me? GETE. 


Tuomson’s “Hymn To tHe Creator” IN 
Stanzas.— Dr. George Mae Donald, in England’s 
Antiphon, says 

“In the poems of James Thomson we find two hymns 
to the God of Creation—one in blank verse, the other in 
stanzas. The one in blank verse, which is an epilogue 
to his great poem, Te Secsous, I prefer.” 

He then proceeds to give the well-known lines, 
beginning :— 

“« These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God,” &c. 
I have looked through several editions of Thom- 
son’s works, but have not succeeded in finding any 
“Hymn to the Creator” in “ stanzas.” What 
poem does Dr. Mac Donald refer to ? 
H. Bower. 


“\ Hetr tro History.”—Is there a 


late edition of the above work, by P. Heylyn, | 
D.D., issued in 1641 and again in 1709? Is there 


any recent work which corresponds to it—I mean 
me that will show the family names of, for instance, 
all who have been Dukes of Devonshire, &c. ? 
C. W. 

Boston, U.S. 

“ FLANDERKIN.”—Is this a correct word for 
Flemish ” Dutch and Flanderkin beauty.” 

Mitters’ Sons.—Rembrandt was the son of a 
miller ; Mortimer was the son of a miller; Con- 
stable was the son of a miller. Can this list be 
auemented ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue Bust or Byron ny Tuorwatpsex.—Some 
recent letters in the Times have called attention 
to the above bust in the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan. Permit me to enclose a copy of the inserip- 
tion on that bust, and to ask if some one will be so 
good as to explain the allusions it contains :— 

Byron Effigies 
Quam 
Thorwaldsen inventor 
Ronchettio sutori sui temporis primo 
Clarioribus viris ac proceribus jucundo 
Hujus F. Antonius 
Sonantis Eburis 
Magister Bibliothecz 
Donavit. 
Is anything known of Ronchetti and Antonio? 
There is clearly something wrong in the Latin, but 
I believe the copy is correct. JAYBEEDEE. 


Replies. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
CHURCH REGISTERS, 
(5t® vi. 484.) 

ARGENT suggests that genealogical] clergymen 
should transcribe their own registers; that the 
generous liberal clergy should place their registers 
at the disposal of the society ; and that the 
brothers, sisters, and sovs of clergymen, and 
sisters married to clergymen, should join in the 
good work ef copying them. 

Iam afraid he would find few who would be 
willing to undertake so dull a work. As it is, 
miuny of the clergy, at all events in the diocese 
where I reside, cannot be induced to make copies 
of their registers to be presented anrually at the 
visitation. It would be better to form a societ 
to carry into effect what the first Lord Romiily, 
when Master of the Rolls, was anxious to accom- 
| plish,—to transfer all public and ecclesiastical 
| documents from their present scattered, and often 
neglected, dat ip, and dusty repositoric s, to the 
Record Office. Here they would be preserved and 
indexed, and could be inspected at any time. To 
the proposition of Lord Romilly objections were 
made by bishops’ secretaries and the parochial 
| clergy ; they were unvilling to part with the 
documents and to lose their fees. 

But if the transfer of documents was confined to 
those which are prior to the beginning of this 
century, or even prior to the beginning of the last 
| century, there would be little or no loss to those 
| who now have the custody of them, as few would 
| require certificates of registers and of other deeds 
| before this century, much less before the last. 

The Will Office goes on this supposition, and 
allows, without payment, the examination of wills 
| prior to 1700 by obtaining a judge’s order, which 
is freely given to all whose object is history, 
genealogy, or archwology ; and a comfortable room 
is provided, and a very intelligent and courteous 
superintendent, well versed in ancient lore, is gene- 
rally present, and ready to give every information. 

It would be much more convenient to literary 
men if all ancient documents were brought to one 
central place,—such, for instance, as London, the 
resort of men from all parts of the country,—than 
that they should be scattered in a great number of 
different localities, exposed to loss and to decay. 

A few years ago I had a letter from a farmer's 
daughter, stating that her father was dead and she 
wished to dispose of his books, some of which 
were very old. On going to see them, I found a 
parish register of 1560 to 1660, which, if I had 
not obtained it, would have shared the fate of 
many others, and been sold for tailors’ and shoe- 
makers’ measures. 

If a survey were made of the old muniment 
rooms of bishops, colleges, corporations, &e., in 
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many of them there would be found most interest- 
ing and valuable documents, uncared for and 
mouldering away, Take, for instance, the muni- 
ment room of the diocese of Lincoln: there 
all the old ecclesiastical documents, to use the 
words of an archeologist who lately visited 
them, are in «a state of hopeless confusion ; 
among them are the pre-Reformation records re- 
lating to Oxfordshire, which, unfortunately, were 
left behind when Henry VIII. took that county 
from the diocese of Lincoln and appointed over it 
a separate bishop. Efforts have been made from 
time to time to reclaim them, but without effect. 
The plea has always been that they are so mixed 
up with the records of Lincoln and other counties 
that it would take too long a time to separate 
them. But if the Record Office was allowed to 
clear the cupboards and the boxes, and take the 
contents to London, they would very soon be 
separated and arranged. 

If Lord Romilly’s plan is ever permitted to be 
carried out, a vast deal of information as to 
families, places, and ancient customs would be 
brought to light, and a strong argument afforded 
against those who pretend that church property is 
national property, by showing that those who pos- 


sessed large territories voluntarily granted in 


perpetuity lands and tithes to the ministers of 


religion who ministered in holy things to the 
people of their estates. J. W. Lopowick. 


I fear that ArnGEent is too sanguine in his ex- 
pectation of its being practicable to form a society 
for the purpose mentioned. His scheme is of far 
greater magnitude than the basis of the Harleian 
Society, if he proposes to extend the publication to 
all parish registers ; and if he does not intend so 
to extend it, how will he limit it? Has he con- 
templated the practical difficulties? I do not 
mean the objections of clergymen, for I believe 
they would soon learn that it would be to their 
advantage to make public the contents of their 
registers, that persons might know to whom to 
apply for certificates. But has he considered the 
extent of his project in a practical manner? Say 
there are in England socae 12,000 parishes. We 
may, I think, estimate that, on an average, the 
cegisters of each parish, if printed, as he proposes, 
in toto, would fill an octavo volume of the ordinary 
size. At the rate of issue he suggests we can see 
at a glance the period which would be required to 
complete the work, and can form some conception 
of the shelf room which would be required to stow 
away the “ Reyisters Library” when finished. 
The obvious reply will, of course, be, “ It cannot 
be accomplished at once.” But how will he begin? 
Will he take a parish in Kent, then one in York- 
shire, and next one in Cornwall, as transcripts 
may be obtainable, or will he take a district or 


county! Again, another question arises. Are 


parish registers, generally, worth printing in toto? 
I trow not. Few persons have used parish registers 
more than I have done, or value them more highly ; 
nevertheless, I can safely say that in many parish 
registers there is not one entry in a hundred that 
one person in a hundred thousand, or one genea- 
logist in a hundred, would care an iota about. 
If Arent be really in earnest, let him endeavour 
to form a society for printing the registers of the 
parishes in one district, diocese, or county first, 
say those in the City of London, than which none 
are of greater general interest, and for this I 
authorize him to enter my name as a subscriber, 
If his scheme be successful so far, it may be easily 
extended. 
That some steps should be taken for the pre- 
servation of, and ready access to, the existing MS. 
registers, is a matter of urgent importance. I am 
thankful to say that, as a body, the clergy are far 
more alive to the value of these records than they 
were a century, or even half a century, ago ; but I 
must add, from my own experience, that there is 
not one clergyman in fifty who can read the older 
registers—“ the old black-letter writing,” as they 
call it. In the inaugural address which I had the 
honour to deliver to the Historical Section of the 
Congress of the Royal Archiological Institute, at 
Exeter, in 1873 (Archeological Journal, vol. xxx. 
p. 420), I ventured to suggest as, in my opinion, 
the most feasible plan, that the originals of all the 
parish registers prior to the Act of 1812 should 
be placed in the custody of the Master of the 
Rolls, as proposed by a Bill brought into Par- 
liament in the previous year, and that every parish 
should be supplied by Government with certified 
copies of its own registers, which should have all 
the authority of the originals, and be treated in 
the same manner. The clergy and parishioners 
would then be able to read their registers, and 
literary men and genealogists would have an oppor- 
tunity of referring to the originals in a central 
place of deposit, where they would be safely 
preserved, Jonn Mac 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


ARGENT’s suggestion, if it could be carried out, 
is one that would delight the heart of every anti- 
quary. But can it be? Ido not know the exact 
number of parishes in England and Wales, but 
the Eneyc. Brit. (8th ed., 1855) gives the number 
of benefices as 11,782. The church registers would 
of course be those of births, marriages, and deaths, 
and if a volume were issued every year including 
the three, and taking in four or five parishes, 
many centuries must pass before the work would 
be finished. No; «a single society could not 
accomplish the task. But it might be done if the 
work were taken up by Government, and the 
books issued as parts of the Public Records. If 
this is not possible, could not our local archwolo- 
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gical societies do it for their various counties? 
They would be obliged to increase their sub- 
scriptions, and appoint special committees, and so 
on, but still it does seem to be within the bounds 
of possibility for the labour to be done by them. 
Some years ago clergymen and others were 
invited to copy the inscriptions in churchyards, 
and forward them to some society in London. 
Has this been done? and if so, what society pre- 
serves the books? I suppose the British Museum 
Library would preserve such collections amongst 
its MSS. Allow me to offer a suggestion. It is 
this. Let a book be kept at the lodge of all our 
cemeteries, into which it shall be the duty of the 
attendant to copy the inscription on every stone 
that is erected. These books, after a time, might 
be sent to London, to some library where they 
would be open to the public. H. Bower. 


May I be allowed to suggest that the “ church 
books” of Nonconformist chapels might advisedly 
be included among the objects of ArGENt’s pro- 
posed society? I remember one instance in which, 
while registers were searched in vain, a “ church 
book” supplied important items. 

Such a society would be a boon to genealogists 
—simply invaluable. How many pedigrees could 
be set right, missing links supplied, &c., if the 
searcher did but know what register to consult ! 

HERMENTRUDE. 

In common, probably, with many of your readers, 
I cordially welcome, and hope to hear more of, 
Arcent’s well-weighed suggestion. “If it were 
done when ‘tis done, then ’twere well ’twere done 
quickly.” To those who may not have had occa- 
sion to examine any number of registers, might I 
venture te commend a perusal of chap. iii. in the 
late John Southernden Burn’s History of Parish 
Registers (1862), being that on their present “ State 
of Preservation” ? H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Should a society be established for this purpose, 
I shall be very willing to follow a leader with the 
registers of my parish. Lead I could not, as my 
copy only goes as far as 1782, and I should require 
some little time to bring it down to the suggested 
date, 1837. Vicory. 
Clent, Worcestershire. 


Haypon’s “ Avroniocraruy” (5 §, vi. 344, 
516.)—I thank Mr. Presse for his kind, but un- 
executed, intention of telling me “a little.” Like 
Haydon in his account of the first news of the 
battle of Waterloo, he has written from memory, 
and blundered. My statement that the Autobio- 
graphy was composed within certain limits of date 
(not “about twenty-eight years after Waterloo ”) 
was no “ surmise,” as Mr. Presse calls it, but an 
inference from certain notices of date occurring in 


it, and from passages referring to it in Haydon’s 


Journals, Mr. Presse says that Haydon’s atelier 


was “in a house in Burford Place, on the left-hand 
side out of Edgware Road,” implying that Haydon 
lived there in 1815, and that my expression, ‘ on 
his way home from Edgware Road to Great Marl- 
borough Street,” should, he thinks, be inverted. 
There is here a double blunder. ‘ Burford Place ” 
should be Burwood Place; and my expression 
needs no inversion at all, for in 1815 Haydon was 
living in Great Marlborough Street, and says that 
he was on his way thither from his friend John 
Scott’s in Edgware Road when he met the Foreign 
Office messenger in Portman Square with the first 
news of Wellington’s great victory. (I call it 
Wellington’s in despite of the late Col. C. C. 
Chesney and all the host of Prusso-philists or 
-phobists who “goin” for Blucher, Ziethen and 
Co. This by the way.) Haydon, in fact, did not 
begin his occupation of the house (afterwards a 
house in Burwood Place) in which he died until 
1824. I cannot make out to whom Mr. Presse’s 
description, “ very eccentric and violent in temper, 
pocr in pocket, handsome in person, rather tall 
and stout, always wearing large round-eyed spec- 
tacles,” is intended to apply—whether to the Duke 
of Newcastle or to Haydon. The latter was cer- 
tainly “ eccentric,” as certainly “violent in tem- 
per” and “ poor in pocket”; but, though he may 
have been “ handsome,” was undeniably “stout,” 
and always wore “ large round-eyed spectacles,” he 
cannot be said to have been “ rather tall,” for he 
was undoubtedly below the middle height ; so much 
so, indeed, as to be known to some of his “ friends 
in Rathbone Place” as “little Haydon.” All this, 
however, is beside the mark. My query was 
intended not to draw out descriptions of Haydon’s 
personal appearance and habits, but solely to 
obtain the means of clearing up the doubt in which 
I find myself as to the exact nature of Haydon’s 
blunder in his very circumstantial account of “ The 
First News of the Victory of Waterloo.” He says 
that it was in Portman Square, on his way from 
Edgware Road to Great Marlborough Street, that 
he met the Foreign Office messenger, and sent him 
by mistake into a house as being Lord Harrowby’s 
which was, in reality, Mrs. Boehm’s. He adds, 
correctly, that Lord Harrowby’s house was in 
Grosvenor, and not in Portman Square. But then, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Boehm’s house was not in 
Portman Square, but in St. James’s Square. 
Now, was it in this latter square that Haydon 
met the messenger, really sending him into Mrs. 
Boehm’s after all ; or did he, meeting him in Port- 
man Square, send him into some house (not of 
course Mrs. Boehm’s) where, as he says, there was 
“actually a rout”? Such an incident as the sudden 
irruption of a Foreign Office messenger, with the 
first news of so great a victory as that which freed 
Europe from the curse of Napoleon’s ambition, 
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greed, and treachery, into the wrong house in the 
midst of a “rout,” must have been written about, 
and even, one would think, printed about, in con- 
temporary letters, diaries, or newspapers. The 
host, hostess, and guests of the “wrong house” 
would assuredly not have kept silence in such a 
case, but would have put in, active ly enough, their 
little claim to notoriety by hooking themselves on 
to Wellington and Waterloo. Now, can any of 
the numerous contributors to, and readers of, 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with a reference to MS, or 
print containing any mention of the intrusion of 
Haydon’s misdirected Foreign Office messenger, 
umed with the news of the victory of Waterloo, 
into somebody’s house in Portman Square ? 


AND (5 iii, 308, 337 ; vi. 522. 
—I have much pleasure in replying to Mr. 
Woopwarp's query. The recently deceased 
Dowager Countess Powis (d. of James, third Duke 
of Montrose) was for twenty years known as Lady 
Lucy Clive, while the wife of Viscount Clive. 

I assume that neither Mr. Innes nor Mr. 
Woopwarp will obj ct to instances of Mare Wesse 3 
daughters married to husbands of inferior rank, 
which make the case in point even stronger, * 
Lord Sandon’s wife is called Lady Mary Sandon ; | 
the present Lady Tanke rville was Lady Olivia | 
Ossulston until the Karl succeeded to his father’s 
title ; Lady Marian Alford is the widow of Vis- 
count Alford. 

If Lady Sydney Montagu, on marrying Lord 
Inverurie, were styled “ Lady Inverurie,” she would 
be dropping her superior rank; and if called 
“Lady Sydney Keith-Falconer,” that would be 
her proper designation had she married the Earl 
of Kintore’s younger son. 

A woman never loses, and should not concede, 
her native pre cedence unless she becomes the wife 


—¢.4. 


of a peer. 

I have shown that there are precedents, and 
therefore maintain that Lady Sydney Inverurie is 
rightfully so called. SIBBALD Scort. 


Mr. Woopwarp requests Sir 8. Scorr to give 
another instance in which a duke’s daughter, 
marrying a commoner who, as eldest son of a peer, 
bears a courtesy title, has joined together her hus- 
band’s title and her own Christian name. I can 
give him one of a marquis’s daughter, which will 
suit for the purpose as well as a duke’s, Lady 
Alice Hill, sister of the late Marquis of Downshire, 
married Thomas Taylour, styled by courtesy Lord 
Kenlis, only son of Thomas Taylour, by courtesy 
Earl of Bective, who was son of the Marquis of 
Headfort. Until the recent decease of his 
grandfather, when his father succeeded to the 
marquisate, and himself to the courtesy title of 
Earl of Bective, Lord Kenlis’s wife was styled, and 


called herself, Lady Alice Kenlis. I believe this 
to be the custom under the circumstances. 
&. 
again 


I am glad this question has ag: been raised. 
I still think my view is right, and have to point 
out that the cases cited by Sir 8. D. Scorr 
Lady Cecilia Bingham and Lady Constance 
Grosvenor—prove nothing against it, Bingham and 
Grosvenor being not merely the courtesy titles, 
but also the family names of the husbands of these 
ladies. Beroatp INNes, 


Allow me to point out, at a moment's notice, 
three instances of precedent for “ Lady Sydney 
Inverurie” — Lady Constance Grosvenor, Lady 
Marian Alford, Lady Katherine Valletort. In fact, 
the custom (whether right or wrong) is universal. 

E. 

Lady Mary Sandon, so known as being the 

daughter of a marquis, although by courtesy 


Viscountess Sandon, affords an instance of a rule 
which does not apply only to the daughters of a 
duke. H. W. 


Binps NAMED IN Draytoy’s “ 
vi. 513.)—Of those about which Mr. Pick- 
roRD inquires, the red-sparrow is evidently but a 


| misprint for reed-sparrow, everywhere now the 


commonest name of what naturalists call the reed- 
bunting ; the nope is the bullfinch, a name still 
also in use ; the yellow-pate can hardly be any- 
thing else than the yellow-hammer, or yellow- 
bunting, though I confess I am unable to see how 
the poet’s characteristics of it are applicable ; the 
| tydy is doubtless the wren, occasionally called 
* tidley ” ; 


and the /ecco is certainly the green 


woodpecker. ALFRED NEWTON. 
Athenzum. 
The following extracts from my forthcoming 


Glossary of Corrupt d Words will answer two, at 
least, of Mr. Pickrorp’s queries :- 

The hecco is the wood pec ker—a namie probably 
derived from its characteristic habit of pecking old 
timber in search of insects, as if the hacker (Picard 
héquer, to hew wood), Compare its German name 
haumhacker, and nut-hatch = nut-hacker. Florio 
explains the Italian piechio as “a knocke, a pecke, 
aclap, a iob, a snap, a thumpe or great stroke. 
Also, a bird called a wood-hacker, a wood-wall, a 
woodpecker, a tree iobber, a hickway, a iobber, a 
spight, a snapper.” So Lat. piews is perhaps ori- 
ginally “ the pecker.” Synonymous in other lan- 
cuages are Dan. tre-pikker, Swed. vedknar, Welsh 
cnocell-y-coed, Gk. druokolaptes. 

Heeco is found in the following corrupted forms: 
—Hick-way (Cotgrave, Florio), wall, hugh- 
whele, hickol, h ickle, he ighaw (Picard huya ), 
heyhoe, huhole (Florio), and hew-hole. 

Nope is a bullfinch, and is evidently a coales- 
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cence of the article with its substantive (as in newt, 
&e.) ; @ nope for an ope. The original word is 
alp (olph, olf). 

“ Alpe, a bryde. Ficedula.”—Prompt. Parru- 
lorum (c. 1440). 

* Alp, a bultinch.”—* Dictionarium Rusticum,” 
in Systema Agriculture, 1687. 

‘In many places were nightingales, 
Alpes, finches, and wodwales.” 
Romaunt of the Ros m 1. 658. 

“ Chochepierre, a kinde of nowpe or bullfinch.”— 
Cotgrave. 

* Fraylezillo, a bird with blacke feathers on the 
head, like linget, called of some an owpe.”— 
Minheu, Spin. Dict. 

In Somersetshire owpe is corrupted into hoop. 
“ Hoop, a bullfinch, ex. Cock-hoop, hen-hoop.”— 
Williams and Jones, Glossary. 

A. Patmer. 

Lower Norwood, S.E. 


The yellow-pate, probably the yellow-hammer, 
here, on the Borders, is called yite, yellow yite, 
and yellow yorlin. The only other bird that we 
have likely to get the name is the gold-crest. The 
“laughing heceo” will, I think, be the green 
woodpecker. Its note is designated a laugh, and 
the way I have heard a gamekeeper from the South 
pronounce one of its many local names (ecle) 
sounded very like hecco; or it may be the same 
as a very old name for this bird, “high-hoe” 
Willoughby’s Ornithology, p. 135). A. B. 

Kelso. 


Missing Ancrenr Hinpu Grant sy RAJA 
Karna (5 §,. vi. 187, 290, 351.)\—The Piandava 


branch of the Chandra-vansi dynasty was founded | : “ang 
| reality of Janamé-Jdya is not allowed ; and a deed 


by, and is called after, Raja Pandu ; and the Hindi 
Sdka,* or era, Kali Yuga commences with the 
accession of Yiidishthira, the eldest of his five re- 
puted sons, to the throne at Hastind-ptirt on the 
Tunga-Bhadra river, seventy miles north-east from 
its junction at Harihara with the Haridre, accord- 
ing to the Mahiabhiirata, 
The stately capital that from the elephant 
Derives its name,” 

as given in the various names, Hastiné-pir, Niig- 
ikhya, Gaja-khydm, Gaja-sawdya, and Ana-gunde, 
by which it is spoken of f 

The Sika Yiidishthira, or fabulous period called 
Kali Yiiga, commences with his accession to the 
Gaddi at Hastind-piir—an all important event in 
Hindi chronology, said to have taken place at the 
vernal equinox, 3,102 years before the Christian 


* Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 40; Buchanan's Southern 
India, vol. iii. p. 110. 

+ “ Passage of Arms at Hastina-pir,” by Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 1825, vol. iii. p. 137: 
Dr. R. Rost, India Office Library ; Journal of Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1873, by Prof. Ram 
Krishna Gopal, Bhanddkar, M.A., vol. x. p. $1. 


era ; but, as the Gauja Agrahira grant is dated at 
the solar eclipse of Sunday, April 7, 1521, in the 
111th year of the Saka Yudishthira, it follows that 
the era Yiidishthira, styled Kali Yuga, must have 
commenced in A.p. 1410, or 4,420 years subse- 
quent to the period assigned to it by popular 
tradition. 

The Gauja Agrahira grant was made by the 
reigning Raja of Hastina-pir, Janameé-Jiya, the 
son of P:irikshita, and great-grandson of Yiidish- 
thira of the Sika, in presence of the idol in the 
great temple at Harihara, on the occasion of a 
public sacrifice made to Agni, fire, attended by 
32,000 inhabitants from the adjoining villages, 
at which his captive ‘prisoners, according to the 
Mahibhiirata* and the Purdnas generally, were 
burnt to death in incredible numbers with the 
most atrocious cruelty. A minute detail of the 
boundaries of the Gauja Agrahara estate is given 
in the deed of conveyance, which is engraved on 
plates of copper. It was made about eleven o'clock, 
Sunday, April 7, 1521, when the eclipse observed 
at Ulm was also recorded ; and the grant, as well 
as the lands, having now been in possession of the 
families to whom it was made for a period of 350 
years, its chronological value cannot possibly be set 


| aside by denouncing it to have been a forgery. 


Yiidishthirat was called Andhra, Andla, and 
Andhaka, the blind, on account of his short- 
sightedness, and the Andhras of Magadha were 
probably his descendants, or those of his cousin, 
Jarisandha. Will W. E., who has himself so 
great a knowledge of the subject, under the above 
circumstances, kindly explain when and how the 
crant and lands could have come iato the pos- 
session of their present owners, if the historical 


of cift, attested in every way that was possible to 

make it legal and durable, set aside as being a 

worthless forgery, or, what is equally improbable, 

a mendacious fiction ? R. R. W. Exuis. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Rev. R. S. Hawker, or Morwenstow (5™ §, 
v. 403, 441, 479, 524; vi. 42.)\—My friend Mr 
J. E. Barrey, in the course of his interesting 
notes on the late gifted but eccentric Vicar of 
Morwenstow, in referring to the appearance of 
“Sir Beville” in a certain collection of ballads 
under a different title, and with the statement 
that the MS. had been found in “an old oak 
chest ” at an ancient hall, remarks that “the vicar, 
who loved a joke, was perhaps at the bottom of 
this affair.” This is very unlikely, as I recollect 
sending him a review in which his disguised ballad 


* Astika, called also Sarpa Satru Parva, Fragmens du 
Makdbhdrata, traduits par Th. Pavie, Paris, 1844, p. 33, 
165. 


+ Rij Tavingin’, translated by Shea and Troyer, vol. ii. 


| p. 58, India Office Library. 
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was quoted with seneiiiillia, and his next 
letter contained some vigorous lamentations as to 
the wrong thus inflicted upon him. Mr. Hawker 
himself assured me of the rarity of the little vo- 
lume entitled Records of the Western Shore. The 
spirited ballad “ Annot of Benallay ” is reprinted 
in the eighth volume of the Reliquary, with some 
commentary by the undersigned. Some additions 
were made in a notice of Cornish Bellads (1869) 
which appeared in the same periodical. A singu- 
lar fact which has escaped Mr. Batvey is that 
“ Genovava ” appeared in a part of Burns’s Fire- 
side Library, entitled German Ballads, Songs, &c., 
comprising translations from Schiller, Uhland, 


Biirger, Goethe, Korner, Becker, Fouqué, Cha- 
misso, &c., London, James Burns, n.d., 12mo. 


The poem will be found at p. 161, and has ap- 
pended to it the well-known initials R. 8. H. 
What is the literary history of this volume ? In 
addition to the translations, which are vigorous 
und good, it includes several original poems. The 
contributors are H. T., S. M., R. I. W., G. F. 
Richardson, F, E. §., and R. 8S. H. Can they now 
be identified ? Wituiam E, A, Axon, 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


* ADVERSITY NEEDS NoT,” &c. (5 vi. 429.) 
—This is, of course, the story of Philip of Macedon 
and his page, the latter being enjoined the duty of 
reminding his master on awaking that he was “ but 
aman.” In that ghastly book, The Mirror which 
Flatters Not, by P. de la Serres, translated by T. 
Cary, and printed in 1638, the incident will be 
found both morally enforced and pictorially repre- 
sented, in company with such congenial mementoes 
as the victorious Saladin being kept in check by 
his standard of a shirt, displayed as an emblem 
that this would be all he would carry to the grave, 
while Adrian’s ambition is controlled by a like re- 
minder of his mortality in a coffin in the van of 
his triumphant processions ; and lastly, Diogenes 
exhibiting to Alexander a pile of skulls to intimate 
that there was no distinction in the grave, the 
whole headed by a frontispiece of a skeleton regally 
robed and surrounded by his emblems of mortality. 
These engravings were also used for Woodward’s 
Fair Warnings to a Careless World. J. O. 


The story alluded to is this :— 

* Philippus, postquam apud Cheroneam Atheniensium 
profligavit opes, adeo ex nimia felicitate efferri coepit, ut 
se hominem fortunz malis obnoxium esse non cozitaret 
amplius. Verum cum intellizeret, quid mali ex tanta | 
superbia sibi immineret, ex aulicis pueriz uni id muneris 
injunxit, ut ad solis exortum in suum cubiculum ingressus 
inclamaret : Rex memineris te non deum sed hominem 
esse, multis fragil itatibus, z2rumnis ac malis obnoxium 
et expositum.”—Ceelius Rhovig. Lib. xix. cap. 33, Lee- 
tionum Antiquarum, ap. Lang. Polyanth. Noviss. v. 
Hominis.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


I have a curious old engraving representing a noted that there is preserved at 
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| bed- chamber with a person in bed, and a boy 
drawing back a curtain, with this speech proceed- 
}ing from his mouth, “Sire, souvenes vous, que 
| vous estes homme.” Underneath the print contains 
these words :— 

* Philipe Roy de Macedoine, commande a un de ses 
pages, de l’eveiller tous les Matins ct luy dire, Sire, 
| Souvenes vous, que vous estes homme.” 
| The engraving is marked Galle f.,” “N. VY. 
Horst i.,” both artists who flourished in the former 
half of the seventeenth century. 

A. B. Mipperoy. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


Hewsry Isoies (5™ §, vi. 490.)—In Graduati 
Cantabrigienses this reverend gentleman appears 
jonly as M.A. Possibly, like some of his pre- 
decessors at Rugby, he never proceeded to the 
degree of D.D. In the second edition of the 
Rugby registers (as also in Gent. Mag., 1809), it is 
true, this degree is bestowed on him, but in the 
earlier and fuller edition it is conspicuous by its 
absence. A chapter on the roll of head-masters is 
a desideratum which The Book of Rugby School 
(1856) made no attempt to supply. It may be 
hoped that, in connexion with the list of masters 
which will be prefixed to the annotated edition of 
the school registers, now contemplated, such infor- 
mation as is here sought for will be fully and 
accurately put on record. RUGBEIAN. 

New Univ. Club. 


Tue Six-Earer §, vi. 505.)— Mr. Wartsoy 
may perhaps not be aware of a ve ry curious and 
almost identical parallel to this Yorkshire religious 
ceremony, superstition, or whatever it may be 
called, in the book on Turkistan recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Schuyler. He found it, if I remem- 
ber right, among the Mussulmans of Khokand as 
a regular part of their religious observances, 

C. B. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. vi. 390, 541.] 

SHAKSPEARE AND THE Bisie vi. 509.)— 
Mr. Watson doubtless will be glad to learn (if 
he is not acquainted with the book) that a work 
on curious parallel passages—“ Shakspeare and 
the Bible ”—was published in the year 1843 by 
Messrs. Calkin & Budd, of London, entitled :— 

“Religious and Moral Sentences, culled from the 
Works of Shakspeare, compared with Sacred Passages 
drawn from Holy Writ: being a Selection of Religious 
| Sentiments and Moral Precepts blended in the Dramatic 
| Works of our Immortal Bard.” 
| The work to my mind is very carefully done, and 
is very curious in its way. Tt is a work I often 
consult with profit and pleasure. 

Witiiam Teco. 


Locuteven Caste 1Tts Keys (4" xii. 
473.)—It may be 
Blair-Adam 


516; 5 §. i. 254, 300; vi. 
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House, in Kinross-shire (within sight of Lochleven), 
a large and very antique key, which was presented 
by Sir Walter Scott to the late Rt. Hon. Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam as one of the ancient 
keys of the castle recovered from the lake. 

Cer. 

ror Curistmas Day §S. vi. 
513.)— The old Collect stood in 1549 as follows :— 

“God, which makest us glad with the yerely remem- 
brance of the birth of thy onely sonne Jesus Christ: 
graunt that as we joyfully receive him for our redemer, 
20 we may with sure confidence beholde hym when he 
shall come to be our judge, who liveth and reigneth,” &c. 
I copy from Pickering’s 4to. reprint, which may, 
I believe, be depended on. Canon Bright’s version 
is as nearly as possible literal. Of course, “ re- 
membrance” replaced “expectation” in 1549, 
because this “first communion ” was for Christmas 
Day, instead of for the Eve as in the Sarum Missal, 
from which the Collect was translated for the 
English Church. A. C. 


Tur Common Lias Fossit (5 vi. 426.)— 
The Gryphea incurva is known about Cheltenham 
as the devil’s toe-nail, but is more generally called 
acrow bug. W. J. Bersuarp Samira. 

Temple. 


+ CLremant + Tosear + (5 §. vi. 410.)— 
Clement Tosier was a bell-founder of Salisbury 
from 1680 to 1717. See Lukis on Church Bells, 
p. 8, 9, 13. Be 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Jonn Biyeuam (5 vi. 427.)\—The monu- 
ment to “John Bingham, Esquire, Sadler to 
Queene Elizabeth and King James,” still exists 
in the great church of St. Saviour at Southwark. 
It is a handsome mural monument on the west 
wall of the north transept, opposite to the recum- 
bent effigy of the poet Gower. It affords an early 
instance of the application of the title “esquire” to a 
person in trade, and in retail trade. <A. J. M. 


Sr. NarHaan (5% vi. 428.)— 

“ By his means Scotland was preserved from the Pela- 
gian heresy. He was one of the apostles of that country, 
and died in a.p. 452. He resided at Tullicht, now in 
dioc. Aberdeen, and built the churches «of Tullicht 
Bothelim and of the Hill; in the former of these he was 
buried, and it long continued famous for miracles wrought 
by his relics.” 

For further details see Alban Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, under January 8. T. F. RB. 


_ St. Nathalan was Bishop of Aberdeen. He re- 
sided at Tullicht, in the diocese of Aberdeen, and 
died in the year 452. See The Aberdeen Breviary. 

C. J. E. 
Procuaimine AN Ear’s TirLes aT THE ALTAR 

5% §. vi. 447.)—I am inclined to think the last 

three words contain an unfounded assumption. 


A. R.’s newspaper paragraph does not say the 
titles were proclaimed at the altar, though the 
coronet was offered there. The ceremony was 
probably nothing more than the ordinary procla- 
mation of a peer’s titles over the grave, and the 
offering of the coronet was most likely merely of 
a private nature. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


At the funeral of Edward Stanley, fifth Earl of 
Derby, who died in 1558 :— 

“ On Saturday before the funeral the body was brought 
into the chapel....0n Thursday, in the morning, before 
the sermon, Henry, then E. of Derby, his son and suc- 
cessor, being present, with the esquires and gentlemen, 
his attendants, and the three chief officers of his house, 
viz., his steward, treasurer, and comptroller, standing 
about the body with white staves in their hands, Claren- 
cieux King-of-Arms, with his rich coat on, published 
this thanksgiving and style of the defunct, in form fol- 
lowing :—‘ All honour, laud, and praise to Almighty God, 
who through his divine goodness hath taken out of this 
transitory world, to his eternal joy and bliss, the Right 
Honourable Edward, Earl of Derby, Lord Stanley and 
Strange, and Lord of Man and the Isles, Chamberlain of 
Chester, one of the Lords of her Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council, and Knight Companion of the most 
noble Order of the Garter.’”—History of the Noble 
House of Stanley, Manchester, 1840, 24mo., p. 105. 

HiRONDELLE. 


I remember to have seen it stated, but cannot 
now refer to any authority, that this custom was 
observed on the occasion of the interment, in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, of that excellent prelate, Bishop 
Van Mildert, the last of the Counts Palatine, one 
of whose titles was Earl of Sedberge. 

E. H. A. 


Proclaiming the style and title of the deceased, 
breaking the wands of office, and throwing the 
fragments into the grave, &c., were regular cere- 
monies in a strictly heraldic funeral.  - 


Sin Bervarp Gascorene (5 §, vi. 447.)—I 
cannot at this moment answer Mr. Piccort’s ques- 
tion as to this person, but will endeavour to obtain 
some information about him. Please permit me 
to put an additional question relating to the Col- 
chester business. 

Matthew Carter, a Royalist quartermaster, who 
was engaged in the defence of Colchester, wrote 
an account of what took place there. I am anxious 
to know what editions there are of this book. The 
first was printed in 1650, ina small 8vo. There 
is a copy of it in the British Museum (press mark 
600, b. 8). 

I possess an edition published at Colchester, 
and “ printed and sold by J. Pilborough in High 
Street.” It is an S8vo. without date ; but, from 
& memorandum in my copy, it must have been 
issued not later than 1767. I cannot find this 
edition in the British Museum catalogue. There 
is, however, another edition there (press mark 
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9528, b.), Svo. undated, but with the year 1810 
suggested in the catalogue with a query. This is 
called the fourth edition on the title page. In a 
particular passage where I have compared them 
both, these differ materially from the text of the 
first edition. What I wish to know is whether 
these modern editions have been printed from 
another copy of Carter’s manuscript, or whether, 
as I strongly suspect, the text has been altered 
for the sake of making it good eighteenth century 
English. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Scor : Scornanp : Scotia (5™ §, vi. 431.)—In 
an address to the Pope by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
he refers to Scotland as “ qua nunc abusive Scotia 
dicitur.” I think this address is included in the 
second volume of his works, published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. It is long 
since I read them. Wa. CrHaprett, 


Tur Mews, Cuanine Cross vi, 448.) — 
The authority for the statement that Chaucer was 
appointed custodian of the King’s Mews, in 1389, 
is to be found in the Royal Patent Rolls (Pat., 13 
R. IL, p. 1, m. 30). It is printed entire in the 
appendix to Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol. ii. 
p. 633, where amongst other things the king con- 
fides to the care of Galfridi Chaucer “ et mutas 
nostras pro falconibus nostris juxta Charyng 
crouch.” The appointment bears date July 12, 
1389 ; and, according to Godwin (ii. 499), Chaucer 
only held it about twenty months, as John Gedney 
filled the office on Sept. 16, 1391. 

Epwarp Soury. 


The following is from p. 49 of Sir Harris Nico- 
las’s life of Chaucer, prefixed to Chaucer's Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, &c., 3 vols., London, Pickering, 
1846 :— 

“On the 12th of July, 1389, he was appointed to the 
valuable office of Clerk of the King’s Works at the Palace 
of Westminster, Tower of London, Castle of Berkhem- 
stead, the King’s Manors of Kennington, Eltham, 
Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Childern Langley, and 
Feckenham ; also at the Royal Lodge of Hatherbergh, 
in the New Forest, at the Lodges in the Parks of Claren- 
don, Childern Langley, and Feckenham, and at the 
Mews for the King's falcons at Charing Cross. His 
duties, which he was permitted to execute by deputy, 
are fully described in the patent (Rot. Pat., 15 Ric. IL., 
p- 1, m. 80, G.) : his salary was two shillings per diem, 
and there were probably other sources of profit.”’ 

Cc. D. 


Buriats tn St. Perer’s, at Rome (5 
S. vi. 449.)—Mr. Tnompson is not correct in sup- 
posing that only three women are buried in St. 
Peter's. The others, besides Queen Christina of 
Sweden, for whom he inquires, are the famous 


| interred in the basilica. 


But besides these three there is at least one other. 
Those who have visited the crypt will remember 
that the grave of Agnese Colonna was there shown 
as that of the only lady, not of sovereign rank, 
Joux Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


In the account of Queen Christina’s funeral, 
given in Archenholz’s Mémoires de Christine, vol. ii. 
App. 173, it is stated that she was the third queen 
who had come to lay her bones in Rome. The 
first was Catherine, the wife of Stephen V., the 
last King of Bosnia, who, when Bosnia was over- 
run by the Turks in 1463, was by them “ flayed 
alive.” This queen fled to Rome, and died Oct. 15, 
1478. The second was Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus, 
who, on the death of her husband James, King of 
Cyprus, in 1473, was set aside by the Venetians. 
She came to Rome, and died there July 16, 1487. 
The third was Christina of Sweden, who died at 
Rome, April 19, 1689. A. McMorray. 


There are five women buried in the basilica, 
namely, the Countess Matilda; Agnese Gaetani 
Colonna; Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus, ob. A.D. 
1487 : Christina of Sweden ; and Maria Clementina 
Sobieski, wife of the Pretender. K. H. B. 

Naples. 


Was not Matilda, Countess of Tuscany (that 
great benefactress to the Church during the ponti- 
ticate of Gregory VII.), also interred at St. Peter's! 
She died at Rome, and I remember a monument 
in St. Peter's to her memory. M. V. 


Extract from Starke’s Travels in Europe, Lon- 
don, Murray, 1832, pp. 197-8 :— 

“St. Peter’s, Rome.—Over the door which leads to 
the cupola is the tomb of Maria Clementina Sobieski. 
Toward the high altar is the tomb of Christina of Swe- 
den. Beyond is the tomb of the Countess Matilda (died 
1115). In the subterranean church, that of Charlotte, 
Queen of Jerusalem and Cyprus.” 

bE PontiGyy. 
Upper Norwood. 


“ Dromepary” (5 §, vi. 426.)—W. T. M. can 
scarcely have considered the evidence for the ety- 
mology of dromedary, dictionary in hand, It isa 
pity to make such crude guesses. The camel, an 
Eastern animal known to the Latins through their 
intercourse with the Greeks, like many other 
animals, brought its name with it. There were 
two names in use among the Greeks : one, camel, 
an entirely foreign word ; another, dromas, “the 
runner,” a Greek word, cf. “Et cameli, quos ad- 
pellant dromadas,” Livy, xxxvii. 40, where he is 


speaking of the forces of Antiochus. The Greek 
| shape of the word is plain here and in other writers. 
| After a time the word took a thoroughly Latin 


Countess Matilda, whose remains were translated | shape in dromedarius, with a Latin substantival 
from Mantua by Pope Urban VIII, and (Queen) | suffix, like quadrig-arius, a driver, or tolut-arius, 9 
Maria Clementina, wife of James (IITI.) Stuart. | trotter, which, as used of a horse, is more exactly 
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fourth cent. Other references might be given, 
and plainly the animal was known to be swift. 
Even if such evidence was not absolutely clear, 
where is authority for such a form as W. T. M, 
reqttires, or for « metathesis of 0 and ¢ in deriva- 
tives of dormire? The English dromedary is as 
old as the Pro npro iun Po tlorum: * Drome- 
dary, best Dromedarius, dromedus.” Where is 
the room for inferences from the sleepy look of the 
animal O. W. Tancock. 


AND Wensu Faminiss (5 vi. 42/.)— 
2.) Faudonside, now known as Faldonside, is 
distant from Selkirk about five miles N.E. Permit 
me to add, by way of giving a little interest to 
so brief a reply to Heremenrrvpr, that in the 
neighhourho of Faldonside is 

* Cauldshiel’s dark, unfathomed lake,” 
ux mountain tarn about one mile in circumference, 
which forms the southern boundary to the property 
of Abbotsford. Reposing upon its northern bank, 
Walter Scott, in 1817, wrote the pathetic lines 
commencing — 
**The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 
In Ettrick’s vale, is sinking sweet.’’ 
This loch is the source of the rivulet that forms 


the romantic dell called Rhymer’s Glen, one of 


Scott's favourite retreats, between which and “ fair 
Meirose ” stand the country houses of Huntlyburn 


and Chiefswood, both well known to readers of 


Lockhart’s admirable biography of the poet. 
J. MANveEL. 


Str. (5 S. vi. 449.) —In the east 
window of the south aisle of the church of Middle- 
ham, in Wensleydale, there used to be depicted, 
in ancient stained class, St. Alkelda undergoing 
martyrdom by strangulation with a napkin. To 
her, Middleham Church was dedicated. On my 
last visit to Middleham, in the summer of 1874. 
this had been removed, in order that the window 
might be filled with modern stained golass, and I 
heard that it was preserved at a house in the 
town—it is to be hoped with care, as it was an 
invaluable relic of the past. 

Joun Pickrornp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“TI fear,’ wrote the venerable and learned 
F.C. H. to “N. & Q.,” Oct. 23, 1869, “there is 
no hope of recovering any particulars of the life 
or martyrdom of this saint. Her festival is on the 
28th of March.” See 4% S. iv. 297, 349, 420; 


v. 52; xi, 280, J. MANUEL. 


SCANDINAVIAN Mytnonoey (5 §, vi, 503.)— 
Dr. Brewer makes the following assertion :— 


‘The Scandinavians . . . had no word for Autumn. 


| 
camelos quos ob nimiam 
velocitatem dromedarios vocant,” Jerome, end of 


ring, Summer, and Winter are common to the 
‘ 


Scandinavian family of languages ; but the word 
Autumn has been borrowed from the Latin.” 

The Seandinavians, however, do not use the 
word “autumn.” as they possess, unlike ourselves, 
two native words for that season,—Avst (connected 
with the German herbst, autumn, and our word 
harvest) and efteraar (the after-year). Connected 
with the word /ist is the verb heste, to reap or 
harvest. Nicontar C. Scroy, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


“La Cogvette Corricke” (5" vi. 349, 
376.)—The author is Jean Sauveé (dit La Noue, or 
De la Noue), not Jean Louvé. See Michaud, Bio- 
graphie Universelle; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire; 
Nouvelle Bioqraphie Unirerselle de Didot, &e. 
W. F. P., who, 5S, vi. 347, speeks so severely of 
“the astounding propensity to blundering common 
to French writers in dealing with English proper 
names,” will see by this error that Englishmen 
also are apt—I will not say to biunder, for that is 
a harsh word, but to make mistakes in quoting 
French proper names. The trath is, on both sides 
of the Channel we are perfectly on a par in this 
respect, and curious examples of English (as well 
as French) misquotation are not wanting. I will 
here cite two, which just now occur to me, and 
may nmuse the readers of “N. & Is it not 
odd to read of “the famous French poet Monseur 
Moleiro.” and to be informed that among the works 
of George Sand is a novel entitled La Mere du 
Diable? The first is from the Roseius Anglicanus 
of Downes, London, 1708, p- =>, and the second 
from an article on George Sand, published last year 
in the Gi ph ic, very soon aiter her death. Moleiro 
is, of course, Moliére, and George Sand’s novel is 
La Mare au Diable, which is somewhat different 
from La Mire du Diable. 

To return to La None, Mippte Temprar will 
find a long and interesting criticism of his comedy 
in La Harpe, Cours de Littérature Ancienne et 
Moderne, Paris, 1826, vol. xiii. pp. 344-53. In 
the same volume, pp. 188-90, La Harpe also 
speaks of a tragedy by the same author, Mahome 
Second. which seems to have been better than his 
Coquette Corrigée. In Voltaire’s Correspondence 
there is one letter, at least, addressed to La Noue. 

A, 

Paris. 


Faccronati ET Lexicon” (5™ 8. 
vi. 107, 214, 298, 332 Not having had any 
opportunity of seeing the editions enumerated by 
Mr. Noreatr, I, of course, cannot question his 
accuracy. Unhappily, the friend on whose infor- 
mation I relied, and whose intimacy I had enjoyed 
for over sixty years, departed this life last July 13, 
in his seventy-eighth year. I now write merely to 
record the name of a very learned, respected, 
and estimable gentleman, who, I have no doubt, 
will he better known and appreciated hereafter 
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than he was during his life as a scholar and critic. 
James Henry, A.M., M.D., devoted the last thirty- 
three years of his life to the study of Virgil and 
the preparation of an elaborate commentary on 
the Eneid. He printed, at Leipzig, the first 
section of it, and gave away all the copies to 
libraries, learned societies, and private friends. 
He spent many years in visiting all the great 
libraries in Italy, Germany, and France, to collate 
MSS. and editions of his favourite poet. He left 
the remainder of his work ready for the press, with 
instructions and means for its being printed and 
circulated by his executors. He has been quoted 
with honour by the late Prof. Conington. 


“To catcu A crab” (5 §, vi, 203, 272, 524.) 
—I suppose names and things have altered in the 
rowing world of Jute years, or ‘to catch a crab” 
has two different meanings at London and Cam- 
bridge. Janez says, at the last reference, “ to 
catch a crab” in rowing is “to catch the water 
when it ought to be cleared.” I can only say, as 
an old London oarsman, that exactly the reverse 
has always been understood on the Thames, cer- 
tainly about London. 

“To catch a crab” is to miss the water in the 
stroke, and fall backwards over the thwarts, pro- 
bably with the heels in the air, an exploit that 
may frequently be seen performed at the com- 
mencement of the rowing season. I never could 
quite see the origin of “the sh: ing phrase, though 
many surmises might be offered. J.C 

Upper Grosvenor Street. 


the testimony of J. and refers to the famous 
incident in ouate Frank Mildmay, where Sally 
catches a crab and declines to repeat the catching. ] 


Dr. Homer’s “ Bratiorueca Americana Ust- 
VERSALIS” (5S, iv. 288; v. 75.)—The reply in 
“N. & from Mr. Witrarp Fiske, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S., respecting the resting- 
places of this valuable MS., i in two-fold shape, i 
another striking proof of the interest kept up in 
the literary world by the queries in “N. & Q.,” 
and of their interesting results. I omitted, how- 
ever, to state, and now seek to repair my omission, 
that my information was derived, in the first 
instance, from the Rev. Dr. Bloxam’s Register of 
the Residents, Fellows, Demies, Chaplains, Clerks, 
Choristers, &c., of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, «a work of great labour and research, which 
has proceeded as far as the third volume, Svo., 
Oxford, 1853-1863. J. Macray. 


Recorps or Lone Service v. 266, 335, 
479.)—Two coloured women, named Annette and 
Kitty, were both born the slaves of Mrs. Joshua 
Clibborn, of Broo klyn, N.Y. (née Fishbourne, of 
Georgia). The former was in her service fifty-five 


years, the latter seventy-five years; they were 
never separated for one single day, and died 
within six weeks of one another. IDoNEA. 


Mawn-a-Lost” (5% i. 385, 433, 490; ii, 
218.),—A Cornish version of this story will be 
found in Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of 


England, Second Series, p. 104, under the title of 


“ How Mr. Lenine gave up Courting.” 
Wittiam Grorce Brack. 


Avrocrarnus or Sir Josuva Reynoups (5% §, 
vi. 88, 219.)—I have a copy of the Pensées In- 
génieuses des Pires de 0 Eqlise Paris, 1700), on the 
title-page of which is the autograph, “ Joshua 


Reynolds.” Beneath the title is a brief note, 
apparently in the same hand, relating to the 
person Who compiled the volume, “ Recueillies par 


le Pére Bonhours.” I have myself no knowledge 
of Sir Joshua’s MS., but inside the cover of the 
volume is a bookseller’s pencil note, pointing out 
that the autograph is to be found therein. 
. Woopwarp. 
Moitrose. 


Mrs. Kitrry Cutupertson (5 §. vi. 168, 274.) 
—Is not the Romance of the Forest the same as 
the Romance of the Pyrenees? The former 
appeared first in the Lady’s Magazine. I always 
understood that it was written by Mrs. Clara 
Reeve. E. Leaton 


Suermay’s Beeum Sreecu (5S. v. 513: vi 
115, 197.)—Perhaps Nicraviensis had in his 
mind, when he penned his query, some recollection 
of the following passage in Macaulay’s essay on 
Warren Hastings :— 

“The charge touching the spoliation of the Begums 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was 
so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately 
brilliant of all the productions of his ingenious mind. 

-Within four and twenty hours Sheridan was offered 
a thousand pounds for the copyright of the speech, if he 
would himself correct it for the press” (£ssays, vol. ii. 
233, ed. 1854). 
Mr. Warp suggests that the report in his pos- 
session is made up of notes by Sheridan himself, 
but it seems more probable, when we consider the 
various statements, that it is only a transcript of 
notes made by a hearer, like the MS. in the hands 
of Janez. Macaulay's words certainly imply that 
no authorized edition was ever published. 

Wituram Georce Brack. 


Vortaire upon Ractye vi. 268, 335.)— 
This seems to me a more convenient heading for 
the index than “ La Psychologie de Shakspeare. 
On returning to town and consulting my copy of 
Racine (Thédtre Complet de J. Raci we, préeds 
notice par M. Auger, Sécrétaire Perpétuel 
de [Académie Francaise, Paris, Didot Freres, 
1846, grand en-18), I find that, as might be ex- 
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pected, M. Gavsseroy’s recollection of Voltaire’s 
expressions is much more nearly right than mine, 
although even he, if M. Auger is to be trusted, is 
not perfectly accurate. Auger says (lib. cit., 
p. 9) 

“ Voltaire le croyait le plus parfait de tous nos povtes, 
et le seul qui scutienne constamment |'épreuve de la 
lecture. Il en parlait méme avee tant d'enthousiasme, 
qu'un homme de lettres lui demandant pourquoi il ne 
aisait par sur Kacine le méme travail qu'il avait fait sur 
Corneille: ‘ Il est tout fait,’ lui répondit Voltaire ; ‘ il 
n'y a qu’a écrire au bas de chaque page, BEAU, 
PATHETIQUE, HARMONIEUX, SUBLIME.’ ” 

Mippte Temprar. 


(5% §, vi. 202, 313, 335, 394.)— 
Since writing my last note on this subject I have 
come across an early and quaint use of the word 
in Quarles, bk. iv. emblem 14 (published in 1635) : 
‘Look up, my soul, advance the lowly stature 

Of thy sad thoughts ; advance thy humble eye : 

See, here’s a shadow found: the human nature 

Is made th’ umbrella to the Deity, 
To catch the sunbeams of thy just Creator: 
Beneath this covert thou may’st safely lie.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“INFANTS IN HELL BUT A SPAN LONG” (24 §, 
xi, 289 ; vi. 256, 316, 352.) —This expression, 
the embodiment of the doctrine of the damnation 
of unbaptized infants, was in being more than 
half a century before Burns was born. Thomas 
Story, an eminent minister among Friends and 
sometime Master of the Rolls in Pennsylvania, 
in his Life and Journals (ed. 1747, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, p. 308), mentions having a controversy 
with a young man from Connecticut, a Presby- 
terian, at Scituate, Mass., in 1704, who believed 
they were all damned who were unbaptized, who 
said, concerning infants, “that many millions of 
them not a span long were hanging in hell.” This 
is twice repeated on the same page. An able 
author of Philadelphia has published an interesting 
work on the history of this peculiar belief, which 
the Presbyterians of America of the present day 
deny ever prevailed among them to any extent. 
He shows, however, to the contrary. The pam- 
phlet, which I believe has since been extended to 
a volume, is entitled— 

“Infant Salvation in the Calvinistic System: a 
Review of Dr. Hodge’s Systematic Theology. By C. P. 
Krauth, D.D.” Pp. 82, 8vo., Philadelphia, 1874. 

A review of the above states that the author 
“brings forward a vast amount of Calvinistic 
authorities, and displays such an acquaintance 
with the Reformed literature as few of the Re 
formed divines can boast of.” 

Wittiam Porrs. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Mr. Bovcnier will be glad to know that Canon 
Ryle agrees with him as to infants, whatever may 


happen to children old enough to understand tracts. 
Canon Ryle, in his Commentary, on Matthew 
xix. 13, 14, observes : “‘ With such a passage as 
this surely we may hope well about the salvation 
of all who die in infancy, ‘Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’” 


Tue Prep Piper or Hame rn (5" §, vi. 51, 175, 
338.)—There is a version of this story, too long 
to quote in “N. & Q.,” in P. Gasparis Schotti 
Physica Curiosa (Herbipoli, 1697), p. 452. 

Epwarp Peacocx. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Avutnors AND Quotations WanTep (5" vi. 
450, 498, 525, 546.)— 
“Of thine unspoken word,” &c. 
In Horace’s Epistles (i. 18) occurs the line— 

** Et semel emissum volat irrevocabile verbum.” 
This is more likely to be the original of the above lines. 
Again, ‘‘ Litera scripta manet ” of Horace contains same 
idea. J. Wrisarietp, M.A. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
Women, and hex Work ia the World. By C. N. Cress- 
well, of the Inner Temple. (Hardwicke & Bogue.) 

E1curt years ago the author of this clever book was asked 
to deliver a lecture to a suburban literary as-ociation, 
time limited to two hours (which, we must say, was a 
great compliment to the ability of the iecturer as well as 
to the patience of an audience), and manner required tc 
be such as would not ruffle the nice sense, or,as Mr 
Cresswell better puts it, would enable the Iccturer to 
“tread lightly, as the toes of his audience would be sen- 
sitive even to the most delicate impressions.” There- 
upon Mr. Cresswell, with the natural audacity of a 
Templar, took “ Woman ” for his subject ; and, choosing 
“the quiet side of our home life,” illustrated it like a 
gentleman who thoroughly understood what he was 
about. It has been the pastime of a long vacation to re- 
cast this lecture for the benefit of a wider public, whose 
susceptibilities and sensitiveness are thoroughly respected, 
Among the author's conclusions may be noted that “ the 
sustaining power which gives vigour and permanence to 
a nation......is derived from moral causes affecting the 
relations of the sexes, and an instinct of natural justice 
regulating their mutual intercourse.” In China women 
enjoy rank, influence, and education through the inborn 
piety of the people, who have no dogmatic religion. In 
Burmah and Siam “the teaching of Buddha and the 
example of his spotless life has created a national senti- 
ment of mutual respect and dependence between the 
sexes which has elevated woman to a social position 
almost superior to that of man.” Under the Mosaic law 
and under Mahometanism, Mr. Cresswell finds woman 
under a yoke of degradation. Jesus placed woman on a 
perfect equality with man; but man, slow to accept 
such a basis of civilization, has disobeyed the regu!ation, 
and decay wil! follow disobedience unless man adopts the 
“abiding principle of social weil being, the equitable 
adjustment of the burden of humanity between the sexes, 
and the establishment in the State of those just relations 
between the man and the woman which we believe to 
have been ordained from the beginning of the world.” 
But this last conclusion, is it net contrary to the evidence 
in Mr. Cresswell’s brief, where it is written, “ The spirit 
and ordinance of the Mosaic law assigned to woman an 
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inferior status. Polygamy, maintained by the spoils of | Strate Porms.—With great intercst I have read the 


war, made the Jewish wife of no higher account than the 

prize of military valour”? Save on this one point, where 

the pleader contradicts himself, we rule that Mr. Cress- 
well is eutitled toa verdict, and much future profitable 
practice. 

The Troubles of our Catholic Fovefather: . related Ly 
Themselves. ‘Third Series. Edited by John Morris, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. (Burns & Oates.) 

Tur reverend editor's third series of his book of martyrs 
is confined to painful incidents which had Yorkshire for 
their stage. Every person of Christian-like feeling will 
read the narrative with as much indignation as that of 
the Protestant martyrs under “bloody Mary.’ One 
could have wished that the foundation for the belief of 
the latter-numed sufferers had not been called ‘a filthy 
gospel.” All justly tempered readers who peruse the 
narratives on both sides will come to the old conclusion, 
that the bigots in all communities are the obstacles 
against the consummation which the Divine Master 
taught, and which He based upon charity. 


A Primeval British Metropolis. With some Notes on 
the Ancient Topography of the South - Western 
Peninsula of Britain. (Bristol, Kerslake & Co.) 

Mr. Kerstake has the art, or gift, of making the sub- 
ject of his pen light, amusing, and instructive for his 
readers. These, if they be not already antiquaries, stand 
a good chance of becoming so when they find an anti- 
quarian theme, such as that of the identification of Caer 
Pensavelcoit with Penselwood on the Stour, treated so 
ably and interestingly as we find it here. Reading about 
the Pen Pits will probably be found more easy and even 
more intelligible than a journey to, and a contemplation 
of, the cellars of the dwelling-houses of primeval British 
inhabitants. 


The Public Schools’ Atlas of Ancient Geography. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Butler, M.A. 
(Longmans. ) 

Tue Principal of Liverpool College is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on this his most recent production. Possess- 
ing the very great and essential merits of its Modern 
precursor—clearness of type and a total absence of over- 
crowding of names—we think we do not go very far 
wrong in predicting for Mr. Butler's labours a much 
wider appreciation than he modestly anticipates. Com- 
piled on the plan of the modern atlas referred to, the 
Atlas of Ancient Geography consists of twenty-eight beau- 
tifully executed maps. In the plan of Rome the authority 
chiefly followed has been Mr. Burn'’s Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, while regard has alzo been had to the publica- 
tions of the Antiquarian Society at Rome and to the 
recent researches of Mr. J. H. Parker. 


From Messrs. Parker we have received Cicero's Ovation 
for 8. Roscius Amerinus (Latin Texts with Notes), by the 
Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. Mr. King has mainly followed the text of 
Baiter and Kayser (Leipsic, 1861).— Poems selected from 
the Works of Robert Burns isan instalment of Mr.Storr's 
English School Classics, and edited by A. M. Bell, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. An admirable life of the poet 
is given.—Mr. J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., the Head 
Master of Bedford Grammar School, has edited, under 
the title of Homer without a Le icon, foi Beginners, 
book vi. of the Jiad. Opinions may differ as to the 


method adopted by the editor, but certainly his object is 
a good one—to impart interest to the learner and relieve 
him of a sense of drudgery.— Messrs. Rivingtons, the 
publishers of these works, also send us parts xv. and xvi. 
of Mr. Garland’s Genesis with Notes.—Llewelyn is the 
title of a tragedy by A. E. Carteret (Remington & Co.). 


excelient index to the State Poems published in your last 
numbers, and I, for one, should be thankful to E. 8. if 
he would carry out his idea of compiling for the readers 
of “N. & Q.” “a reference to subjects, such as Monmouth, 
Jeffries, Abdication, Shaftesbury, William IIL, &e.”; I 
might add Dryden, Whig and Tory, and many others, 
Such an index would be invaluable to students, not only 
of history, but also of literature. A. BeLsame. 

Paris. 

A Goop illustration of how history is being re-written 
is afforded by M. Lucien Double. Having, in his Life of 
the Emperor Clandius, made a respectable personage of 
that, it would seem, unjustly abused potentate, M. Double 
has just published a L//2 of Titus, in which he appears 
to have rendered his hero as odious as Titus Oates. 

Apovt half-a-dozen correspondents wish us to put 
on record the new idea that the horrible expletive 
“ Bloody ! ” is derived from the old adjuration, “ By our 
Lady! (!) 

On the subject of the “ Appointment of a Public Pro. 
secutor ” (5'" 8. vi. 537) see a pamphlet in support of the 
appointment, published more than twenty years ago by 
Charles Pickford, Esq., a solicitor in Macclesfield. 


fotices to Correspondents. 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. P. E. has collected the titles, &e , of more than 300 
works, which are a!l, either wholly or partially, descrip- 
tive of the city of Bath and its connexions. In aid of a 
Bath bibliography, C. P. E. asks for literary contribu- 
tious to enable him to complete his work. 

L. P. D.—The paragraph in the 7'imes of the 14th ult, 
runs :—“ .Eschylus, as has been well said, painted man- 
kind as they never could be ; Sophocles, as they ought to 
be; Euripides, as they are.” 

Juntor GARRICK.-— 

** Honour is but an itch in youthful blood 
Of doing acts extravagantly good,” 
is from Howard's heroic play, The Jndian Queen (1665). 

Mr. Frank Carr asks whether there is a translation 
into English of the poems of C. N. Bellman, “ the Swedish 
Burns,” and if so where it can be obtained. 

HERMENTRUDE would be glad to join ARGENT'S pro- 
posed society. 

Mippie have forwarded your name 
and address to APIs. 

Crrit.—* I am a man who still clings. 

F. B.—The quarter from whence this story comes is 
not always to be relied on. 

A. Betsame.—Acknowledged with thanks and good 
wishes. 

C. A. W., on Gouache, is referred to “N. & Q.,” No- 
tices to Correspondents, p. 420 of our last volume 

L. X. (Latin Bible) has not sent his name and address. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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